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SHE TOOK HER BOAT AGAINST THE CURRENT WITH SKILL AND STRENGTH. See p. 199. 





CHAPTER V. 
OSIERBY’S. 


VERY town in England hasits corner, where there is snugness 
idiosynerasy, its special cha- of an evening, where you meet 
racter. And their minor institu- the pleasantest fellows and hear 
tions are in like manner charac- the choicest jokes. This special 
teristic ; every town has its special snuggery differs in different places; 
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it is one thing in a cathedral town, 
and quite another at a naval post. 
At Ottermouth it was Osierby’s. 
Osierby’s was a snug littie hotel 
kept by a motherly widow, with a 
couple of buxom daughters, where 
young officers of both services got 
comfortable luncheon and supper. 
It had particular fame in her 
Majesty’s navy. Your young 
middy is a daring fellow afloat; 
but when he gets ashore he likes 
to put himself in the hands of a 
kind - hearted landlady, who re- 
motely reminds him of his mother. 
‘Mother’ Osierby was the pet name 
by which the cheerful old hostess 
was known among these young- 
sters; and they looked on her two 
daughters, Annie and Fanny, as 
elder sisters. They tell me, when 
Prince Alfred’s ship was at Otter- 
.mouth, H.R.H. went straight to 
Mother Osierby’s—and why not? 
Other elements at this time 
commingléd in her establishment. 
Politics intruded even upon this 
haven of rest. Here men plotted 
and counterplotted. One day the 
Whig editor, Isaac Ridley, came 
in to concoct a safe scandal against 
young Lord Torteval ; another saw 
the Tory journalist, our Irish 
friend, knocking off some rascally 
verses about Montmorency Coker, 
the legal candidate’s superb bro- 
ther, a creature so magnificent that 
it was hard to believe he dealt in 
bottled ale. Mother Osierby was 
equally maternal to both parties; 
gave them equally good kidneys 
and steaks ; showed no predilection 
for either Whig, Tory, or Radical. 
I think, however, she preferred, of 
the rival editors, the Irishman to 
Isaac; not because he was hand- 
somer, which, indeed, he might 
easily have been, but because the 
Tory drank about a gallon of ale 
tothe Whig’shalf-pint. Letitnot be 
supposed that these twain were the 
only Ottermouth editors; but the 
others do not come into my story. 


At Osierby’s, Maddyn concocted 
a, preliminary flourish of trumpets 
about the fair Ianthe, which s6 
delighted Jack Oldgo that he in- 
sisted on champagne. A couple of 
young artillery officers, great pa- 
trons of Jack’s, entered at the 
time, and were nothing loth to 
toast the yet unrisen ‘star. The 
party grew hilarious. At length 
Lydiard said— 

‘ Send for a plan of the theatre, 
Mr. Oldgo. Let’s see what we can 
do in the way of seats.’ 

Jack, having been lessee of the 
Ottermouth Theatre for a good 
many years, has made it one of 
the prettiest in England. At its 
last embellishment, which was due 
to a fire, he had given it two rows 
of orchestra stalls. When the plan 
arrived, Launcelot said to the ar- 
tillerymen, who were just ripe for 
anything,— 

‘If you'll take one row of stalls, 
Tl take the other.’ 

They agreed, on the instant. 

‘Very well; let us toss for 
choice.’ 

This also was done, and left my 
hero master of the front row. 

‘ Thirty-six stalls at five shil- 
lings each —nine pounds. Here 
you are, Mr. Oldgo,’ says the mil- 
lionaire, grandly depositing the 
money. ‘And now I'll have one 
of those stage-boxes. How much 
is that? 

‘ Really,’ said the manager, ‘ this 
is too generous. But how will you 
fill the seats, Mr. Lydiard ? 

‘Faith, we'll manage to fill 
them,’ said the editor, answering 
for his friend. ‘Only do you ad- 
vertise that there’s a great demand 
for seats, and perhaps we'll sell 
them at a premium. And I say, 
Jack, mind you get all three 
candidates.’ 

‘The Viscount will come, I 
know,’ said the manager. 

‘Of course ; en vote for him; 
it’s the least he can do. He'll 
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come, with a box full of ladies. 
Then Black, the Radical, likes any- 
thing in the way of fun; he’s a 
fine healthy animal, with a sono- 
rous laugh; he’ll come fast enough. 
But how about Coker?” 

‘ Well,’ replied Oldgo, dubiously, 
*I fear that a large number of his 
supporters think theatricals wicked. 
If I could get hold of his brother, 
now ‘ 

‘What, Montmorency Coker, do 
you mean? asked Lieutenant 
Nolan. ‘The man who supplies 
our mess with beer, and bothers 
everybody to subscribe to his 
cricket club?’ 

‘Ah, isn’t he a swell?’ inter- 
jected Ensign Talbot. 

‘ That’s the man,’ said Maddyn. 

‘Then I'll fix him,’ said Nolan. 
‘The supreme delight of being 
able to oblige an officer will be 
enough for him. He’ll bring his 
brother, no fear.’ 

As it proved. All three candi- 
<lates appeared, each with a nu- 
merous and characteristic follow- 
ing, to welcome Ianthe Knollys at 
her first appearance in Ottermouth. 
The dainty ladies and thorough- 
bred men in the Viscount’s box con- 
trasted strongly with the stout 
well-to-do merchants and manu- 
facturereeggi™h plump, pleasant 
wives and daughters, who sup- 
ported Mr. Coker, Q.C., and Mr. 
Black of Cheapside. Mr. Mont- 
morency Coker did his utmost to 
look as fine a gentleman as the 
finest gentleman among Lord Tor- 
teval’s followers, who happened to 
be that pride of the nobility of 
England, Lord Cecil Daredevil, 
seventh son of a seventh duke, 
and the coolest hand in Europe. 
He challenged the head master of 
Harrow for flogging him when he 
was fourteen; was rusticated at 
Oxford for some unutterably wild 
exploit; then, finding himself in 
hot water with his family, made 
Searle build him a canoe, shipped 
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it and himself for America, and 
paddled in it from the mouth of 
the Mississippi to its source, his 
relations all believing him lost. 
Safe and sound did he return from 
his adventures among savages and 
alligators, ‘sportsmen’ and wild 
Indians, horrifying the duchess 
by offering her as a keepsake a 
scalp of his own obtaining. Only 
four and twenty, he had gone 
through adventures of the most 
incredible character; and now, to 
keep him quiet at home, the duke 
was about to put him into a rotten 
borough, while the duchess had 
selected for his bride the belle of 
the season, the sweet, sentimental 
Isabel Vere, heiress to an enor- 
mous fortune, and already fully 
fascinated by the vague rumours 
she heard of her wild wooer. How 
those sweet, soft, saccharine sylphs 
are always taken by a man whom 
demoniac impulse drives through 
the world like an Armstrong bolt 
through a three-decker! And, 
ah! how vain for the magnificent 
Montmorency Coker to vie with 
this superb young descendant of 
the Vikings! Montmorency the 
magnificent felt it. He felt that 
Lord Cecil’s presence extinguished 
him—that it was vain to compete 
with a man whose coat and trou- 
sers and gloves fitted him so in- 
imitably. Strange to say, he per- 
ceived in himself no physical or 
mental inferiority to the duke’s 
son. He had heard—who had 
not ?—of Daredevil’s adventures ; 
and in his inmost soul he knew 
that he dared not have challenged 
the schoolmaster that flogged him, 
dared not have gone up the Mis- 
sissippi in a canoe, dared not have 
scalped an obtrusive Indian, or 
cowhided a Yankee card-sharper. 
But Montmorency Coker the grand 
thought none the less of himself 
for this. Why should he? He 
sold more Bass and Guinness than 
any other man in Ottermouth. 

o2 
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However, this night he felt 
effaced. This night was an ex- 
citing one to many theatre-goers. 
This night the male supporters of 
Coker and Black felt more irate 
than ever they had been against 
those confounded Tories, who 
looked as if Ottermouth and its 
theatre (not to mention Otter- 
shire and England and the solar 
system) were theirs by right of 
high descent. I suppose the cur 
feels similarly towards lordly 
bloodhound and mastiff. This 
night the feminine followers of 
Coker, Q.C., and Black of Cheap- 
side looked across the pit to where 
sat the Tory candidate, amid de- 
licious demoiselles and haughty 
cavaliers, and thought that Liberal 
politics were an enormous mis- 
take. 

This night came on the stage, 
sudden as a meteor, Ianthe Knollys. 
Midnight hair, moonlit eyes, the 
shoulders and breast of Aphrodite, 
the lithe and lissom form of Ar- 
temis the huntress. She was 
dressed boy fashion, acting a page 
in some dancing interlude. 

‘By Jove,’ muttered Launcelot 
Lydiard, in his stage-box, ‘ ’tis the 
girl in my photograph!’ 

It made him shudder, this 
revelation; he felt as if ice-cold 
water had suddenly been poured 
down his back. The revulsion 
was painful. Launcelot had a 
touch of the poet in him; he had 
at least that forgetive, halluci- 
native faculty which belongs to 
the poetic nature, and which mis- 
leads its possessor from the high- 
ways of sense and fact to the 
crooked bye-paths of fallacy and 
fancy that take you either to the 
Venusberg or the Slough of 
Despond. Our friend was more 
likely, perhaps, to reach the al- 
luring hill than the hungry mo- 
rass. He was a half-believer in 
that wild witch-lore of the Middle 
Ages which represents the Lady 






Venus as still among us, playing 
the mischief with whoso gets 
within the limits of her power. 
The legend has a curious fascina- 
tion for minor minstrels. Lord 
Nugent, Lord Houghton, Julian 
Fane, and Robert Lytton, and, 
latest of all, William Morris, have 
done it in respectable verse. It 
is worth notice in this connection 
that Milton himself manifestly 
held the Pagan deities to have 
been fiends, not mere abstractions : 
which theory, if we accept, why 
the wicked Aphrodite may be 
among us still, ready to play 
pranks as wild as thdse which 
set Troy town in a blaze, to the 
infinite satisfaction of the whole 
rhyming tribe. Quoth our friend 
Horace—the predestined poet of 
English gentlemen :— 

‘ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona, 

Multis sed omnes illacrimabiles, 

Urgentur ignotique longa, 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro.” 

But why in the world was it 
that no sacred bard turned up to 
immortalize these predecessors of 
Agamemnon? Clearly because this 
tricksy Venus did not take any 
interest in them. Now she de- 
lighted in the siege of Troy; it 
was a bit of mischief after her 
own heart; and Helen was just 
the wicked rogue in petticoats 
that she loved; and Paris—de- 
pend on it, she thought Paris 
worth an army of Agamemnons, 
a legion of. Hectors. So she got 
hold of a blind poet in Scio, and 
made him tell the story in dac- 
tylics, sonorous as the sea: and 
there they are, for our delectation-. 
She does not get any poets to do 
her work in the same fashion now- 
aday. 

‘That quaint medieval myth of the 

Mons.’ 


Veneris clung to Launcelot 
somehow. He never saw a wild 
green hill in the moonlight with- 
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out marvelling whether, per- 
chance, it might not open, and 
show a soft light glimmering far 
within, and tempt the wayfarer 
to scenes of unimaginable beauty. 
No man is necessarily a fool for 
fostering such fancies. This planet 
earth is no dead creature; the 
Greeks recognized in the concave 
revolving sphere a_ divinity. 
Launcelot [ydiard had written : 
* Demeter... TH whrnp. ..the goddess 
Earth Mother, I chiefly adore, 
Green turf of the mountain her bodice, 
Her lace-fringe the foam on the shore. 
As I lie in cool depths of her foliage, 
She teaches mysterious lore, 
Which the folk of this harsh and un- 
holy age 
Would swear was a bore.’ 
Questionless there is some sig- 
nificance in the mythic mysteries 
of Eleusis: and the man who 
has not felt, with Anteus, that 
fresh strength is given him in his 
struggles by contact with his 
grandmaternal earth, may be writ- 
ten down an ass. Launcelot 
Lydiard was not an ass of this 
species, at any rate. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A MYSTERIOUS PERSONAGE. 


Various were the forms in which 
Ottermouth expressed its opinion 
concerning the débutante. Lord 
Cecil declared her to be a ‘delicious 
little devil,’ and ordered his valet 
to find out her address. Liet 
tenant Nolan and Ensign Talbot 
were both madly in love with her, 
and (thanks to Fanny Osierby) 
obtained an early opportunity of 
hinting their passion to the lady 
herself. For the Osierbys knew 
all the theatrical people, from the 
good-natured manager down to 
old Levi Sloman, who supplied 
second-hand costume to the actors 
and actresses. So within a very 
few days the two young artillery- 
men had, quite by accident, an 
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opportunity of hearing Ianthe sing 
to her own skilled accompaniment 
on the ramshackle old piano which 
adorned the Osierbys’ drawing- 
room. And the two boys—they 
were hardly more—were delighted. 
Full of gaiety and coquetry on the 
stage, Ianthe Knollys had a some- 
what stately gravity about her in 
private life. As she moved about 
in this fusty little drawing-room, 
she looked every inch a queen. 
She effaced the Osierby girls, though 
there was a considerable quantity 
of both of them. There was a 
melancholy courtesy in her de- 
meanour which perplexed the two 
artillerymen. She wasn’t a bit 
like what they expected an actress 
off the stage to be. She rather 
resembled an exiled princess. They 
positively had not courage enough 
to propose to her the champagne 
supper which they had fully in- 
tended to offer. They accepted 
Fanny Osierby’s kind suggestion 
of a cup of tea, though it was five 
o’clock, and the mess dinner was 
at eight; and were rendered so 
boyishly bashful by my lady’s 
manner that they were rather 
glad than otherwise to get away. 

‘Two nice boys,’ she exclaimed 
laughingly to Fanny, when they 
were gone. 

‘ Yes,’ said that plump traitress, 
‘and they both meant to make 
love to you, dear. They said, 
“We'll have a jolly supper after 
the theatre, won’t we, Fanny?” 
uuu then hadn’t the pluck to 
propose it. What a shame of you 
to set them down so!’ 

‘I don’t like boys,’ she replied, 
with a sigh. Then, after a pause, 
she added emphatically . . . ‘and 
I hate men.’ 

‘But you'll give Nolan and 
his friend another chance,’ urged 
the amiable Fanny. ‘Come in 
after the theatre. We shall be 
sure to have some nice fellows, 
and you needn’t see anybody you 


don’t like. Letty Simmons will 
come with you.’ 

Letty Simmons was a little 
actress who played soubrettes. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Miss 
Knollys. ‘What good is it? I 
shall be very tired. Only if I go 
to bed I shan’t sleep—so I must 
do something. I never can sleep 
after acting, Fanny.’ 

‘Then come, that’s a darling. 
A good supper and a glass or two 
of our champagne will make you 
sleep delightfully.’ 

My own experience of what 
Miss Fanny called champagne is, 
that, whether you slept after it 
or no, you invariably got a fright- 
ful headache. 

‘Well, perhaps I may come,’ 
said Ianthe. 

Although the magnificent Mr. 
Montmorency Coker was at this 
time a busier man than usual, 
having his brother’s election to 
promote, in addition to the sale 
of his own bottled beer, he could 
not help thinking a great deal 
of the beautiful Ianthe. Mr. Coker 
was too great a man in his own 
respectable circle to know much 
of Mother Osierby’s, which he 
considered a low pothouse for fast 
middies and ensigns. It did not 
occur to him that Ianthe might 
be found there. But he was re- 
solved to have a colloquy with 
the young lady; and a day or two 
after, political business bringing 
him into contact with his friend 
Mr. Ridley, he asked that able 
journalist where he thought she 
might be encountered. Editors 
of newspapers are assumed to 
have an official acquaintance with 
everything at all ‘fi-fi” to use 
Mr. Thackeray’s phrase. 

Mr. Ridley grinned a ghastly 
smile. He was a ghastly and ca- 
daverous man. Some wicked Tory 
wit at this very election parodied 
Coleridge’s ‘ Devil’s Walk,’ and 
ended it with the following verse : 


— 
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* A radical editor’s hatchet face 
Did the devil next espy, 
And home he went at his fastest pace, 
For he said, “ In this confounded place- 
There’s an uglier fiend than I.” ’ 


Very likely our friend Launcelot 
paid him this handsome but not 
entirely undeserved compliment. 

‘So, you’re after the girl, are 
you? grinned Isaac. ‘ Well, she’s 
sure to be at Osierby’s to-night. 
They all go there.’ 

‘I was never in the place in 
my life,’ said Montmorency, pass- 
ing his white fingers through his 
long black curly hair, and playing 
with his unnecessary gold eye- 
glass. ‘It’s a low, vulgar place,” 
he said, contemptuously. 

‘ True,’ replied the editor. ‘So, 
I may add, are some of the places 
where you go and ask for votes. 
But it’s the easiest place to en- 
counter this young woman.’ 

‘Would you mind going with 
me? You know the people, no 
doubt.’ 

‘ Yes, though it is a low, vulgar 
place, I know it well enough. 
And the Osierbys are not a bad 
sort, though, like most silly wo- 
men, they fancy they’re Tories. 
Oh, I'll take care of you. But,. 
be liberal, you know, and go in 
for champagne.’ 

Mr. Montmorency Coker was not 
usually very generous, except to- 
himself. 

As to the duke’s younger son, 
we shall see what action he took. 


Dwelling in the serene recesses of 


Mount Sorel, and taking, as he 
himself put it, ‘devilish little 
interest in this dirty canvassing,” 
he had not learnt the topography 
of Ottermouth, or heard of the 
existence of Osierby’s. But Blake, 
his confidential man, had wider 
knowledge. Blake was a very 
fine gentleman indeed, and a very 
clever fellow. Lord Cecil never 
paid him any wages, but he knew 
how to help himself, and indeed 




















could often lend his reckless young 
master -a few ten-pound notes. 
But Blake was not a mere rascal 
of the antechamber: he had fol- 
lowed the young lord in most 
of his wild exploits; and once, 
when a knock on the head in 
San Francisco had threatened to 
send poor Blake’s soul into the 
limbo of valets, Lord Cecil had 
nursed him through the resulting 
illness with just as much tender- 
ness as if they had been brothers. 
So Blake was grateful and loyal, 
though a cad. On the present 
occasion he determined to look 
in at Osierby’s and ‘see the young 
woman,’ and report upon her to 
his master. 

But, all this time, where is 
my hero? Behaving very ridicu- 
lously, I regret to say—or should 
regret to say, if ridiculous be- 
haviour were not the immemorial 
prerogative of heroes. He had 
been, poet-fashion, building a 
wondrous vision out of that ac- 
cidental face upon Edward God- 
dard’s photograph. And now, to 
find in this etherealized creature, 
whom he fancied worthy to be 
wooed by Sidney and sung by 
Spenser .... a mere actress! 
A very clever actress, truly: but 
that made it rather worse. It 
showed that she loved her art 
(art, quotha?) or she could not 
thus have excelled in it. 

He got away from his friend 
at as early an hour as he could 
without discourtesy. He went to 
bed, but slept littlek—when he did 
sleep, having strange dreams, in 
which the beautiful Ianthe ap- 
peared in all manner of absurd 
metamorphoses. He turned out 
early; had his customary dip; 
found a fishing-boat, and induced 
its owner to take him up the 
River Otter for a cruise. 

So, when Florence Maddyn, 
from whom he had been for some 
time inseparable, called to see 
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him at the usual hour, he was 
undiscoverable, untraceable. 

The Otter has a fine wide es- 
tuary, wherein great ships of war 
lie peacefully anchored. No great 
way up you pass beneath a mi- 
raculous railway bridge, so high 
above the water that no sky- 
scraper of the tallest mast of the 
future shall ever approach its un- 
tremulous roadway, so strangely 
beautiful in its conception that 
it seems rather the caprice of 
ebrious Titans than the serious 
work of English engineer. Here 
on the right bank is the steep- 
streeted little town of Silveroar, 
at which Launcelot found it ab- 
solutely necessary to go ashore 
and breakfast. Even disappointed 
adoration must eat. 

When it came to ascending the 
River Otter still farther the owner 
of the fishing-boat declined to 
take him. He had to catch hake. 
But he was informed that there 
were plenty of boats to be had 
at Silveroar; so, dismissing the 
fellow, he told him to order one 
to be ready for him. To his 
amazement, he found that his 
rower was to be a stalwart young 
woman of about twenty-five, with 
a physical development beside 
which Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ daughters 
of the plough’ in ‘The Princess’ 
would look positively slim. The 
women of Silveroar have been its 
boatmen from the time . . . well, 
of Noah’s sons’ wives at least. 
They beat the men in the annual 
regatta. 

Betty Tipper was a marvellous 
creature; about five feet ten 
inches high, with plenteous yel- 
low hair, she looked a young 
giantess. She took her boat 
against the current of swift-run- 
ning Otter with skill and strength. 
It was a long pull and a pleasant 
one. Otter is the clearest of 
rivers, though its water is a rich 
brown: Launcelot could see the 
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meduse sailing up from Otter- 
mouth Bay, stretching their ge- 
latinous arms in the water’s de- 
licious warmth. By-and-by the 
divine stream grew narrower and 
shallower. Great trees stretched 
over it from the banks, dipping 
green tresses in the cool current. 
By-and-by lLauncelot Lydiard 
with generous gratuity dismissed 
his yellow-haired giantess, and 
leaped ashore, and found himself 
on the verge of those wild wide 
moors which divide sea from sea 
in Ottershire. He pulled himself 
together, and struck across the 
springy turf at about five miles an 
hour. 

At length he came to a strange 
scene. Two mighty monoliths of 
granite stood side by side, guar- 
dians of a narrow entry. Passing 
between them, he descended into 
a valley full of strange stone 
» forras—at whose end rose a mighty 
mass of stone which seemed a 
great cathedral. Nature had 
played at minster-building there 
ages before there had been any 
building by human hands on the 
earth’s surface. Launcelot, weary 
by fast walking in the sultry sun- 
light, though all the while a joyous 
breeze had refreshed him, sat in 
the shadow of a colossal stone, 
and soliloquized—- 

This.surely is the proper thing, 
the correct thing, for a hero to do. 

‘Three women!’ he said to him- 
self, comparing mentally his de- 
parted wife with Ianthe the actress 
and Betty the boatwoman. ‘ Well, 
I’m not sure if that strong-armed 
and red-faced maid of Silveroar 
isn’t the best of the three. My 
ideal woman doesn’t exist, that’s 
evident. She’s a baseless vision. 
Betty’s solid enough. Betty is as 
strong as a lioness and-more cour- 
teous, in her blunt way, than many 
a lady. Certainly, her education 
seems to have developed what's in 
her a precious deal better than 
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what we call education. . . . After 
all, though, Ianthe is magnificently 
beautiful. What a creature to bé 
on the provincial stage! Miranda 
as a barmaid! Spenser’s Una sit- 
ting to a Regent Street photogra- 
pher! What can have brought 
her to Ottermouth Theatre from 
that poetic cottage in Chessington ? 
It can be no other. It’s a strange 
coincidence, certainly. What the 
deuce had I better do? 

He wandered off farther across 
the Ottermoor. As thé sun fell 
lower westward, lengthening the 
shadows and making the wide 
stretch of turf and fern and heather 
more beautiful, there rang in his 
ears that wondrous lilt in which 
Professor Sharp has, alone of living 
men, caught the strange, sweet 
music of the old Scottish ballad— 
a song of ‘The Bush aboon Tra- 
quair ’— 

* Whar mony a simmer e’en 
Fond lovers did convene, 
Thae bonny bonny gloamins that are lang 
awa. 

It brought tender thoughts to him, 
that beautiful, sad rhyme. He 
was longing for love. He had 
never thoroughly felt that passion, 
for whose deeper phases full man- 
hood is requisite. As he made 
his way at a fast pace over the 
lonely moorland, there came to 
him the resolve to see and talk to 
this lovely creature who had so 
charmed him— not hastily to cast 
away the offered gift of Destiny. 

Ottermoor has wealth of delight- 
ful scenery. lLauncelot, in an 
hour or so, found himself descend- 
ing a deep valley, where great 
trees arose amid massive fragments 
of granite. Far below ran a swift, 
clear stream, whose everlasting 
song reached him plainly. An 
old ivy-hidden bridge of a single 
arch crossed this unknown river, 
fringed by tall ferns and running 
between lofty crags. His eye was 
cheered by this sudden transition 
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from the Ottermoor’s wide loneli- 
ness to the wooded margin of the 
tumultuous stream. As he leaned 
upon the mossy parapet of the 
antique bridge, feeding his sight 
with beauty beyond the poet’s 
utterance, he was touched upon 
the shoulder, and turned round to 
perceive a tall old man, with a 
wide-rimmed black hat, loosely- 
made habiliments, also black, save 
a pair of leathern gaiters, and 
shoes that were evidently built for 
heavy walking. 

‘ You seem a stranger here,’ said 
the old man, talking with un- 
usually distinct and deliberate 
utterance. ‘Excuse me; you are 
some miles from any town, and it 
is easy to lose your way on the 
Ottermoor.’ 

‘I am very much obliged to 
you,’ said Launcelot. ‘ Will you 
direct me?’ 

‘ With pleasure,’ said the other, 
and led the way across the bridge 
and along the opposite bank of 
the stream at a pace which tried 
Launcelot’s wind and limb. The 
best pedestrian upon ordinary 
roads will find himself tried by 
the swinging step of the moorman 
on his native soil. 

By-and-by they reached a small 
cottage, just at the bend of road 
and river. Built from unhewn 
stones of grey granite, it was 
scarcely discernible from the great 
rocks which surrounded it. A few 
moss-grown apple trees grew round 
it, very old and gnarled. 

‘ Let us enter,’ said the stranger. 
‘ A little food will refresh you.’ 

Launcelot never refused any- 
thing that even distantly resem- 
bled an adventure. The small 
parlour of the cottage had so dimi- 
nutive a lattice that it was hardly 
possible to perceive what it con- 
tained. The old man struck a 
light, and our hero was at once 
surprised and puzzled. Every 
article of furniture was of carved 
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black oak. Scarcely an inch of 
the walls was without book-shelves, 
and every shelf was crowded ; over 
the mantelpiece, however, hung a 
portrait, the likeness of a hand- 
some young man in full court cos- 
tume, with his jewelled hand on 
the hilt of his sword. On the 
mantelpiece itself were a few rare 
Bohemian glasses and silver gob- 
lets. It was a curious scene for 
the wild Ottermoor. The old man 
smiled at his guest’s perplexed 
look. 

‘You are surprised,’ he said: 
‘no wonder. But let us first eat, 
then discourse.’ 

He went to an oaken chest, and 
took from it a white cloth, a vast 
loaf, a pasty about half eaten, and 
a cold haunch of Ottermoor mut- 
ton. Next, from an adjoining 
room, he produced an antique de- 
canter anda jug, both full. Deftly 
enough did the old man prepare 
his table for Launcelot. 

‘This,’ he said, ‘is cider, old 
Ottershire cider. Try it; it 
quenches thirst almost as well as 
water.’ 

Launcelot found it excellent, as 
also the short moorland mutton, 
fed on the fragrant herbs that 
grow wild upon the fibrous mould. 
Not less delicious than the cider 
was the heather wine, of a spark- 
ling freshness and a faint red co- 
lour. 

‘I make this wine myself,’ said 
the old man. ‘The folk about 
here fancy me an alchemist be- 
cause I distil wine from the heath 
flowers, and an astrologer because 
I look at the stars through a tele- 
scope, and a conjuror because I 
have once or twice frightened away 
troublesome people with a chemical 
experiment. However, though I 
am eccentric enough, there is no 
harm in me, and of the black arts 
I am wholly ignorant. But now 
let me ask you where you sleep 
to-night ? 
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‘At Ottermouth, I hope,’ said 
Launcelot. 

‘Hardly possible,’ answered the 
other. ‘Ottermouth is seventeen 
miles from here, by the nearest 
road, which you could not find 
without a guide. Stay here. You 
will be doing me a kindness, for 
not often have I any conversation 
save with the scarcely literate 
natives. And, after breakfast and 
a dip in the river, you will find 
_ the walk to Ottermouth a trifle.’ 

Launcelot accepted the offer. 

‘You smoke, of course?’ said 
the old man. ‘Do not pretermit 
your habit on my account. I have 
smoked myself, and, though I am 
a burnt-out volcano, love the deli- 
cate odour. It is the only manly 
scent, as says the essayist of 
essayists.’ 

‘You don’t think it “filth o’ 
the mouth and fog o’ the mind,” ’ 
said Launcelot. ‘ Well, I’ll light'a 
cigar.’ 

So Launcelot sat and smoked, 
and the old man sat and looked at 
him, saying nothing. By-and-by 
he put a light to the logs piled in 
the old-fashioned grate, remarking 
that it was not at all too warm for 
a fire, and that the living flame 
was always a companion. 

‘No comrade like a good fire,’ 
said the old gentleman. ‘It is 
my only comrade: many a long 
night I often sit here, writing and 
thinking till daybreak. Not that 
what I think or write is worth 
the waste of sleep, if only sleep 
would come when summoned. But 
I am too old for the favours of 
Pasithea.’ 

‘Have you lived here long? 
asked Launcelot. 

‘ About fifty years. Iam older 
than you would guess, probably. 
I was not far short of forty when 
I bought this cottage, and settled 
here for the remainder of my life. 
I have never regretted it.’ 

‘It was rather a bold experi- 


ment,’ said Launcelot, by way of 
saying something. 

‘It was. But I had drunk the 
wine of action and passion to its 
very dregs. I had done and suf- 
fered enough to exhaust my ener- 
gies. I had loved... .and lost. 
It appeared to me that I had no 
choice except between suicide and 
solitude. What might have been 
the result of the former of course 
I cannot conjecture, though I often 
let my fancy roam among the 
many possible worlds outside our 
own. But I chose solitude. I 
chose to commune with Nature, 
who never did betray the heart 
that loved her. Wordsworth, whom 
I deem the greatest of the world’s 
poets, went up among the moun- 
tains; for me, I came to this wide 
moorland, to the companionship of 
this living stream. I am satisfied. 
Ay, I am well content. By the 
way, is Wordsworth dead ?” 

‘Yes, years ago, answered 
Launcelot. 

‘ An absurd question to ask, you 
will say; but I read no journals 
or new books; I hear no gossip; 
I adhere to the well-beloved old 
folios and quartos which have been 
my companions so many years. 
I want no news. Iam sorry that 
a sudden impulse caused me to 
ask that question. I would rather 
not have known whether the great 
poet still lived or not. He was 
about my age.’ 

To Launcelot this strange re- 
cluse looked no older than Words- 
worth himself when he had been 
fortunate enough to meet him 
seventeen years before. 

‘It was Wordsworth who made 
me choose solitude,’ continued the 
old man. ‘From him I learnt 
that a man might draw nigher the 
pregnant spirit of the earth by 
dwelling in perfect loneliness. I 
have been, with few brief intervals, 
lonely as a cloud for many a year. 
Alone I hope to pass from this 
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world to another, through the un- 
imaginable darkness. 

‘You see,’ after a pause he re- 
sumed, ‘ that gaudy picture above 
the fire. Me, sir, in my youth! 
Me, whom you see a gaunt giant 
of the woods! Well, I was fool 
enough then, gay enough, daring 
enough. I killed a man, sir: he 
was the favoured lover of the girl 
whom I madly loved; and in kill- 
ing him I killed her. I led ten 
years of wild life thereafter, fight- 
ing abroad and drinking at home. 
But her darling blue eyes, tear- 
moistened, haunted me always; 
and at last—thanks to William 
Wordsworth—I left the world, I 
left my friends, I came away into 
this deep solitude. I wanted to 
pray. I have prayed—and I am 
calm.’ 

He sat silent for some time. 
Then he took from a casket an 
old-fashioned oval miniature set 
in gold. 

‘ That was the lady,’ he said. 

A perilous creature, doubtless, 
though to our Launcelot, in love 
with a photograph, no such won- 
der. Surely it is well that the 
eye should be the creator of beauty, 
else indeed the world’s history 
would be an endless siege of Troy 
and pursuit of Helen. 

Launcelot Lydiard found that 
this strange old man knew not, 
nor in the least desired to know, 
who was first minister of England, 
what form of government existed 
in France, who was the most popu- 
lar poet, or indeed any news what- 
ever. The ‘Times,’ Palmerston, 
Rothschild, Garibaldi, were phrases 
to which he could not annex an 
idea. He had received a vague 
impression that the reigning sove- 
reign of England was a queen, but 
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thought very little about it.: He 
had retired altogether from the 
world, and forgotten it, and been 
utterly forgotten. 

‘I seldom talk to any stranger 
so much as I have talked to you,’ 
he said to Launcelot. ‘Moormen 
and gipsies are my chief acquaint- 
ance, and they have neither poli- 
tics nor literature. But I know 
that one quiet night, not far off, 
beneath the great procession of 
the stars, I shall go hence. And 
to the goddess of night I exclaim 


* “ When dying I go forth to the unknown 
powers, 
Be it in the calmest time of all thy 
awful hours.” 


And I want some one to commu- 
nicate with in the outer world. 
Give me your address, and when 
you get a strange letter from the 
Ottermoor, you will know that the 
old man is dead.’ 

‘But have you no relations? 
asked Launcelot. 

‘I have outlived all I cared 
about. No matter; I shall leave 
nothing worth mentioning except 
some old-fashioned furniture and 
a big chest full of bad verse. But 
there are one or two things to be 
done which you can get safe hands 
to do for me.’ 

Launcelot promised. The old 
man would not give him his name: 
a letter from the Ottermoor, he 
said, would tell its own tale. After 
a long talk Launcelot found be- 
tween white lavender-scented sheets 
the sleep that blesses thorough 
weariness. Next morning, after a 
plunge in one of the icy river- 
pools and a hearty breakfast, he 
made his way towards Ottermouth, 
guided some miles upon the road 
by his aged acquaintance. 
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‘ To THE RESPECTED HOUSEHOLDER: 


‘We, your constant Dustmen, beg to remind you that the season has arrived, 
when you so kindly gratify us with your bounty. At the same time, we take the 
liberty of cautioning you against the impositions of persons who call themselves 
dustmen, but are = scavengers. Whoever calls for this paper, please ask him 


to show his-medal, whic 
Lord 





HE above is an exact copy of 

a small circular that just 
before Boxing-day last was dropped 
into the office letter-box of a city 
friend of mine. It is gratifying 
from many points of view. In the 
first place it is cheering to discover 
that the celebrated ‘ Literary Dust- 
man,’ whose fame lives in song, 
did not in vain demonstrate the ad- 
vantages attending a polite educa- 
tion and the cultivation of re- 
finement, though in a soil no more 
promising than ashes. The modern 
collector of dust is no longer a 
rude, uncultivated fellow, fit only 
to associate with inferior beings, 
who are ‘merely scavengers ;’ he 
is a respectable member of ‘a 
society’ that has for its patron a 
real lord, whose portrait graces 
the prized medal that doubtless 
is to be found suspended by a 
bit of blue riband round the 
neck of your ‘constant dustman,’ 
hidden by the grimy smock that 
covers his manly bosom. His 
poetic bosom, or why ‘constant ?” 
Not your ‘respectful,’ or your 
‘ grateful,’ or your ‘ dutiful’ dust- 
man; but your ‘constant’ dust- 
man, which, of course, means that 
not only is his shovel and basket 
yours to command, not only will 
he pilot the ponderous cart, and in 
fair and foul weather traverse the 
streets, and announce in dulcet 
tones his coming; but that he 
also tenders you his affection. 





has a figure of Britannia on one side and a portrait of 
on the ather, and you will deeply oblige your humble servants.’ 


After such an affecting little billet 
at Christmas time, there should 
naturally follow on St., Valentine’s 
day a valentine depicting ‘ your 
constant dustman ’ kneeling before 
a sacrificial fire he has kindled in 
the dustyard, and on which, before 
a bust of the ‘respected house- 
holder,’ his tender heart is grilling, 
while he devotedly excites the 
fire’s fiercest flames with the aid of 
his ‘ fantail.’ 

And, seriously, and from a 
matter-of-fact point of view, our 
dustman’s constancy is not to be 
despised. We are under consider- 
ble obligations to him, and should 
miss his humble services very 
much were we though only for a 
brief season deprived of them. Was 
there ever a ‘strike’ of dustmen ? 
or is their condition so satisfactory 
that they are content to plod on 
without grumbling? Their wages 
are not magnificent, ten shillings 
a-week being a fair average. But 
then there is what they ‘make.’ 
The amount is not regulated by 
Act of Parliament, but in every 
instance where his services. are 
required he expects, and in- 
variably receives, a fee. It differs, 
of course, according to his field of 
operation. It is a significant 
fact, that the poorer the neigh- 
bourhood the fatter the yield, as 
regards the dust-bin. I am as- 
sured on good authority that the 
collectors would rather accept 
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a-week in the 
neighbourhood of Bethnal Green, 
than twelve shillings on a‘ round’ 
that included Belgravia and the 
more aristocratic parts of Pimlico. 
It is not, however, in dust, strictly 
speaking, that the advantage lies 
with the former. There can be 
little doubt that a Belgravian 
bin of dimensions equal to a 
Bethnal Green receptacle would 
return at least three times more 
of the simple brick-making ma- 
terial, and for the single reason 
that the former is limited to its 
legitimate purpose. Vegetable 
offal does not find its way into it, 
and being fitted with a ‘ sifter,’ 
waste of large cinders is avoided, 
and the recovery of small articles 
of value that have been by accident 
swept from the mantel-shelf into 
the fire-place rendered probable. 
But the bin, or the hole in the 
ground, or the ancient box or 
barrel, that in the regions of 
squalor serves as a dust-holder, at 
the same does duty as a reposi- 
tory for thriftlessness and extra- 
vagance, and that to an extent 
that must seem incredible to the 

initiated in the wasteful ways 
ofthe very poor. In the matter 
of fuel the amount of money that 
day by day is literally thrown 
away by this class must be enor- 
mous. To be sure, it is not alto- 
gether to blame. In well-built 
houses the kitchen-flues are so 
constructed that a mixture of 
small coal and slacked ashes will 
at the cost of a penny provide a 
large cheerful fire through many 
hours; but the grates of the 
ordinary court and alley four- 
roomed houses will not burn small 
coal, even without the slacked 
ashes. They would sulk, and 
smoulder, and smoke under 
such illiberal treatment. Their 


narrow, crooked chimneys can 
digest none but prime gaseous 
the flames of which 


lumps, 
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drive all before them at a merry 
ruinous rate. There must be 
flame, or the small, ill-ventilated 
room. will presently be chokeful of 
smoke, and so the poker is in 
pretty constant requisition, and 
the sizable lumps are broken up, 
and a great accumulation of 
‘small’ filters through the gaping 
broken bottom bars of the crazy 
old grate. This woultl not be any 
great loss, supposing that a cinder- 
sieve came within the scheme of 
the alley-dwellers’ domestic econ- 
omy. But that useful article is 
never seen in such places. When 
the hearth is swept up, excepting 
pieces of coal and cinders so large 
that they stare the sweeper out 
of countenance, all the ‘muck’ is 
shovelled up, and cast into the 
bin, much to the emolument of 
Mr. Dust Contractor, whose staple 
of wealth is the great cinder- 
heap, that is the pride of his 
brickfield. 

Nor is it in small coal and 
cinders alone that those who are 
so poor that they never have fire 
enough to warm them are so 
shockingly wasteful. Were it so, 
the dustman would not exhibit 
so special a liking for their cus- 
tom. It is nothing to him how 
rich a dust-bin may in this re- 
spect be. What he looks after as 
his perquisites are all the rags, 
bones, and bits of metal that may 
meet his vigilant eye during the 
basket-filling process. Here, again, 
it is easy enough to account for 
what at first sight appears to be 
wanton prodigality. Joints of 
meat are not so plentiful in these 
poor places that the bones thereof 
accumulate to any saleable quantity 
in a short time. There is little 
use in taking a single bone to the 
dealer in that article. For a 
whole pound weight of it he will 
give but a single halfpenny. What 
is to be done, then? There is 
no place where bones may be 
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stored; besides, they are apt in 
time to grow unsavoury when kept 
in a living-room that is likewise a 
bed-chamber, and so away with it 
to the dust-bin. So with rags 
and worn-out shoes, and a dozen 
other wunconsidered, because in 
detail unmarketable, trifles. But 
what they amount to when indus- 
triously collected together, the 
only person competent to decide 
is the dustman himself, and it is 
scarcely to be expected that he 
will make confession, since what 
he calls ‘ perks’ (which is a play- 
ful way he has of shortening the 
word ‘ perquisites’) his masters 
<all picking and stealing. It is 
his duty to take to the ‘yard’ 
every morsel of dust-bin produce 
he may collect, and ‘ bag’ nothing 
on his own account. Nevertheless, 
it is an ascertained fact that many 
tons of bones and rags, their 
origin betrayed by their ashiness, 
daily find their way to the scales 
of the by-street marine-store 
dealer. 

Enough of ‘ pickings’ remains, 
however, to amply satisfy the in- 
dividual to whom the privilege 
legitimately belongs. This, as a 
rule, is the ‘yard foreman.’ The 
master contractor seldom takes an 
active part in the conduct of his 
dust business. He provides pre- 
mises and all convenient tools and 
machinery, and not uncommonly 
all that he stipulates for is the 
whole of the ‘clear stuff,’ that is 
to say, the ashes and the ‘ breeze,’ 
or fuel for kiln use. And, consi- 
dering that if this be the arrange- 
ment he has nothing to do with 
paying the great gang of sifters 
and ‘ servers,’ it would seem that 
he must have very much the best 
of the bargain. A little insight, 
however, into the peculiarities of 
the dust business may tend to 
show a different view of the case. 
I speak from the experience of a 


personal inspection of one great 
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‘ yard,’ and it may be assumed 
that in the main the same system 
is pursued in all. sai 
At the yard in question, any 
day of the week excepting Sunday, 
may be seen more than an acre of 
dust heaps, little and big, and 
mighty mounds of dust-bin refuse, 
and working amongst it, in it, 
literally, standing in it above their 
manly lace-up boots, squatting in 
it waist high, a swarm of women 
and young girls. Why females 
and only females should be em- 
ployed at such laborious and dis- 
gusting labour is more than I can 
say, but it is without-doubt ‘the 
custom of the trade’ through and 
through. The spectacle of a dust- 
yard at ‘full blast’ furnishes a 
grim commentary on our boasted 
gentle dealing with the softer sex, 
of our loudly-expressed repugnance 
to their engaging in work that is 
unsuited to their delicate forma- 
tion and their insufficient strength. 
We protest energetically against 
women compositors at printing- 
offices, and women watchmakers, 
and stigmatise it a sin and a 
shame that so many thousands of 
factory and mill ‘hands’ sh 
be doomed to a life of coarse ay 
unwomanly drudgery; but what 
have we here? Maidens, mothers, 
grandmothers (creatures not the 
most refined, it is true, but un- 
doubtedly with a deal of womanly 
nature as yet unobliterated by 
constant dust-scrubbing) working 
for bare bread at an occupation 
that a coalheaver or a street- 
scavenger would disdain on account 
of its nastiness and its extreme 
severity. Let not the gentle reader 
turn from the picture because of 
its ugliness, but somehow find cou- 
rage to contemplate it with a view 
perhaps to considering—might not 
something be done towards lifting 
out of the dust, literally, the five 
or six hundred women, young and 
old, who, within a circuit of four 
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enough to keep life in them. This 
is not ‘ sensation,’ it is strict truth. 
This is exactly what takes place. 
The reader may have some idea of 
what are the contents of his dust- 
bin at the time when the dustmen 
come to empty it. There is nothing 
positively loathsome about it, but 
still during the process of filling 
the baskets one would rather that 
his organ of scent did not too 
closely approach them. But this 
is the dustbin of a well-conducted 
household; in poor neighbour- 
hoods the receptacle for dust is 
also the repository for all manner 
of decaying vegetable and animal 
matter, the débris of cheap fish 
suppers, the trimmings and parings 
of cabbages and potatoes, the refuse 
of the tea-pot and coffee-pot, the 
sepulchre of drowned kittens. As 
a rule, the accumulation in these 
places are of long standing. It is 
not convenient to have the dust- 
man too frequently ; his visit costs 
twopence, and he charges just as 
much for a little load as for a big 
one, therefore a period of a couple 
of months may elapse between the 
emptyings. Then comes the cart, 
and its terrible load is conveyed 
straight to the yard. Vehicle after 
vehicle arrives, and their contents 
are added to the growing heap 
which the ‘ servers’ (lads these) are 
attacking with their mighty shovels 
in behalf of the female sifters who 
sit a little way off. The business 
of the sifter is not only to shake 
the shovelful she receives from the 
server over the stout open wire- 
work of her sieve and turn on one 
side all that will not pass through; 
she must sort the ‘coarse stuff’ 
remaining. After she has for a 
few moments tossed and shaken 
the unsavoury shovelful under her 
very nose, and so got rid of the 
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‘fine stuff” she must with her 
hands overhaul what is left and 
throw the various valuables into 
separate baskets. It is curious 
how much that is really valuable 
is fished out of every ‘serving’ 
of the stuff that the recently- 
arrived dustman has just shot 
down. I think that even the dead 
kittens are not wasted; they at 
least make excellent manure, and 
that is a commodity worth money. 
Material quite as unpromising- 
looking is carefully put by. The 
baskets of the poor sifter are 
arranged at each side of her and 
behind her, and if the work were 
less repulsive it would be amusing 
to watch the dexterity that is 
only to be acquired by long expe- 
rience, with which she ‘ sorts’ and 
‘pitches.’ She had need be quick, 
for with that same methodical 
time-keeping which distinguishes 
the pitching and catching of wood- 
bundles delivered at the oilman’s 
door, so do the ‘server’ and the 
sifter work in harmony. As fast 
as he shovels he ‘ serves,’ and she 
is invariably ready for him. Mean- 
while she has not only to sift 
away the ashes, she has to make 
say half a dozen selections and 
properly deposit each. There is a 
basket for bones, one for rags, one 
for broken glass, another for any 
sort of metal, and last though not 
least one for bread. A considerable 
quantity of this last-mentioned 
article, in wasteful lumps as large 
as a brick, in slices just bitten 
and then abandoned, corner bits 
of crusts, all ingrained with ashes 
ané blue with mildew. Of what 
use could this stuff be, I asked 
myself? and as I contemplated the 
basket growing each moment more 
full I thought in my wisdom that 
probably there is nothing so en- 
tirely useless as dirty, stale, and 
mouldy bread; but I was speedily 
undeceived. ‘It is worth thirty 
shillings a week to me every week 





of my life,’ the yard foreman ex- 
plained ; ‘I don’t know what pro- 
cess he puts it through, but I sell 
it to a pig-breeder in the country. 
It goes by canal when I get a few 
tons of it, and he gives me half a 
crown a hundredweight for it.’ 
The appearance of the girls and 
the women at work at the dread- 
ful heaps is a sight to remember. 
Their costume is decidedly pictu- 
resque. Manly garb is quite as 
commonly seen adorning their 
bulky bodies as flimsier though 
orthodox raiment, and swathed 
over all, from the feet to the 
breast, is an enormous apron of 
twice-doubled sacking, with an 
additional pad at the chest, to 
break the ‘ bumping’ force of the 
great clumsy sieve, which, even 
under these mitigating circum- 
stances, at every jerk strikes the 
poor woman with a thud that is 
quite distressing to behold. The 
oddest part of it, however, is, that 
huddled up as they are in rags of 
every shape and hue (it was 
winter time, and the snow was 
lying thick on the ground when I 
last saw them), many of them 
with tattered old coats and waist- 
coats somehow bound or buttoned 
about them, as regards the girls 
and the younger women especially, 
there appeared a desperate attempt 
to be in the ‘fashion’ in the mat- 
ter of hairdressing and bonnet- 
wearing. I have no idea of who 
was the genius that invented and 
introduced to polite society that 
unsightly abomination the chignon ; 
but in a person of such’ exquisite 
taste, there would doubtless* be 
found the most delicate sensibi- 
lity, and what a terrible shock it 
would cause him to see his idol 
crowning the sconces of these poor 
dust-begrimed scarecrows! Not 
modest little bunches of padded 
hair, but enormous protrusions as 
large almost as the head that they 
encumbered, and secured from 
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falling off in consequence of the 
violent oscillations of the young 
sifter’s body by means of a ‘ hair- 
net,’ the meshes of which, crusted 
with fine ash, were as thick as 
packing twine. I think I never 
witnessed so strong an instance of 
the debasing influence of fashion, 
except it was some time since when 
I visited Portland convict prison, 
and noticing a difference in the 
trousers of the close-cropped ones 
who attended chapel on Sunday, 
was informed that it was not.at all 
uncommon for prisoners to some- 
how procure a needle, and with fine 
strands of oakum for thread, re- 
model the Jegs of their unmen- 
tionables, tightening them at the 
knee, and making them ‘set over 
the shoe,’ as was the fashion in 
the free world when they last 
experienced the felicity of tread- 
ing its paths. 

The earnings of the ‘ hill women,’ 
as they are called, average about 
sixteen pence a day, and besides 
this they are allowed the privi- 
lege of carrying home all the odd 
bits of wood they may find. De- 
spite the apparent unwholesome- 
ness of their employment, and the 
many hours they are exposed in 
the chill blast of winter and under 
the scorching sun of summer, it is 
asserted, on reliable medical au- 
thority, that they are, as a body, 
a healthy class of people. It is 
easy at a glance to see what malady 
they chiefly suffer from—rheuma- 
tism in the head and face, ear- 
ache and toothache. In fear of 
one or other of these painful ail- 
ments, or as a means of alleviating 
a present affliction, at least a third 
of the hill-women wore bound 
about their sensitive jaws wisps of 
rag and coloured handkerchiefs. 
The wonder is that rheumatism 
does not torture every bone of 
their luckless bodies. They pass 
the whole of their working hours on 
and about the bleak heaps, making 
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a fire of ‘ breeze’ on which to boil 
the kettleful of weak tea or coffee, 
which, ‘with a slice or so of bread, 
serves as their dinner, with some- 
time a mite of bacon or a herring. 
They are not afraid of bad weather. 
Should rain descend steadily and 
heavily, they ‘knock off” but a 
shower, or a mild though con- 
tinuous ‘ drizzle,’ has no terrors 
for them; nor can they afford to 
be daunted at trifles. No work 
means no pay, and no pay means 
no food for the youngsters, 
may be, who are waiting at home 
till poor dust-grubbing mamma 
returns home with her sixteen- 
pence to buy bread, and a load of 
rotten wood with which to make 
a fire. It is at least a comfort to 
learn that in the face of these 
hardships, these unlucky crea- 
tures, driven to seek a crust in 
our dustbins, are not only ordi- 
narily but extraordinarily healthy. 
No less an authority than Dr. 
Guy informs us that he has given 
close and particular attention to 
the class in question, and that 
they are amongst the healthiest of 
our working population. This, as 
regards the ‘hill-women;’ of the 
men, the dustmen ‘and servers,’ 
he reports them ‘a healthy ruddy- 
complexioned race, the healthiest 
set of men I have ever seen.’ He 
even goes the length of asserting 
that experience and observation 
justifies him in declaring, that no 
score of selected London trades- 
men could be found to match the 
same number of dustmen brought 
casually together. Indeed, so 
often is it shown that individuals 
employed at the nastiest of work 
enjoy perfect immunity from the 
most virulent diseases, that it is 
hard to understand what it is that 
breeds fever and pestilence. The 
hill-women, whose daily task it is 
not only to sift dust, but to sort 
and handle all manner of decay- 
ing and evil-smelling matter, rank 
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amongst the healthiest of our 
working population. The thigh- 
booted gentry who spend hours 
daily in an underground sewer, 
lift the iron trap in the pavement 
and ‘come up smiling,’ and appear 
as healthy and rosy as salt-sea- 
soned mariners. The labourers 
who are employed at bone-crush- 
ing mills, and who pass their lives 
in an atmosphere to breathe which 
would inevitably turn sick and ill 
@ person unused to it, are quoted as 
the most eligible for life insurance 
purposes. Somewhere at Lam- 
beth, a few years since, there lived 
a bone-crusher, who was likewise 
a bone-boiler and a maker of soap, 
and besides all this, did a large 
business in the manufacture of 
bone-dust manure by the agency of 
sulphuric acid. At last, the com- 
bined odours arising from these 
manufactures induced his neigh- 
bours to send the sanitary in- 
spector to speak with him, and in 
the’ end he was summoned to 
appear before a magistrate, and 
show cause why, as a bone-boiler 
and crusher, he should not be 
abolished. He responded with 
the promptitude of a man who 
holds the reins of victory in his 
hands. He had not one argument 
to show in justification of his right 
to keep his mills revolving and 
his tanks bubbling: he brought 
with him nine distinct arguments, 
not one of which could be gain- 
sayed, in the shape of a family of 
eight girls and boys with their 
mother. The good lady herself 
had been installed mistress of 
the bone mill as soon as, with her 
enterprising husband, she returned 
from her wedding tour, and never 
since had she, for a single month, 
been away from it. All the chil- 
dren were born ‘on the premises,’ 
and there they were, well grown 
and perfectly jolly and healthy, and 
not one of them had even known 
what serious illness was. More- 
P 
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over, there was forthcoming ample 
medical testimony to the effect 
that during the prevalence of 
cholera that was devastating the 
neighbourhood, not a single one 
of the many ‘hands’ employed 
about the awful smelling coppers 
was in the least affected. It is 
very extraordinary. A single 
bushel of decaying bones and rags 
hoarded at the basement of an 
ordinary dwelling-house, would, 
in all probability, breed fever be- 
fore their malignant influence had 
been at work a week; and here, 
amid hundreds of tons of the same 
material in every stage of decom- 
position, human creatures earn 
their daily bread, and eat it with 








a hearty relish. Itissaid that ar 
overdose of poison is its own anti- 
dote, and perhaps the -paradox 
holds good as regards the toilers 
amongst garbage and dustbin 
refuse. 

And now, having briefly de- 
scribed what it is to have a prac- 
tical acquaintance with the dust 
interest, we may perhaps the 
better understand the pride with 
which the individual who is re- 
sponsible for the removal of the 
accumulated ashes of our * Walls- 
ends’ is able, despite the dirt and 
drudgery that oppresses him, and 
his wife, and his daughters, to 
sign himself ‘ your constant dust- 
man.’ 
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PARIS FROM A BALLOON. 


No. IV. 


THE PALACES. 


chains are loosened, the 
rain of fire has ceased, and safe 
from Prussian shot our balloon 
mounts for its fourth and posi- 
tively last ascent. Making our 
way up over the Tuileries, we look 
down on a dismal spectacle, on 
shattered roofs and pale and 
famished thousands. The old 
glitter and gaicty has for a time 
gone; the Boulevards are deso- 
late and dreary, the silence is 
more terrible than even the roar 
of the bombardment. 

We hover first over the Tuile- 
ries, wondering who will be its 
next tenant. From the earliest 
times there seems to have been a 
tilery or yard for making tiles on 
the spot where the stately palace 
now stands. From such rude 
clay came the magnificent piece of 
china that we now see. In a de- 
cree of Charles YVI., all the 
slaughter and flaying-houses of 
Paris were ordered to be removed 
outside the walls of the city, ‘near 
or about the Tuileries of St. Ho- 
uoré, which are on the river 
Seine, beyond the moats of the 
Chateau of the Louvre.’ So in 
London, one palace became a 
Bridewell and another a state 
prison. In 1522, Nicolas de 
Neuville, Sieur de Villeroi, who 
purchased of Francis L, then in 
difficulties, the greffes of the city 
and provostry of Paris for the 
Bum of 50,000 livres, possessed a 
house with court and garden out- 
side the city, near a spot where 
tiles were made, and which, in 
the fourteenth century, seems to 
have been called Le Sablonniére, 
perhaps from building sand being 
dug there. Two or three years 


before his transaction with Nico- 
las Sieur de Neuville, Francis I. 
had purchased the Tuileries for 
a present to his mother, Louise of 
Saxony, who had found the air of 
the Hétel de Tournelles unwhole- 
some. The fickle lady did not, 
however, keep her new purchase 
long, but a few years afterwards 
gave it for life to Jean Tercelin, 
the Dauphin’s Maitre d’Hotel. 
During the factious times of 
Henry IIL, that most licentious 
of bigots, the Tuileries was the 
scene of many adventures; the 
most remarkable and most critical 
of these was the following :—The 
Guise and the League growing 
enraged with the weak king, in- 
sisted on an exterminating war 
against the Huguenots, and the 
expulsion from court of the mis- 
chievous royal favourites D’Eper- 
non and La Valette. The entry 
of four thousand Swiss guards 
into Paris to succour the king 
drove Paris mad. In a few hours 
a thousand barricades sprung up, 
and the city flew to arms. ‘They 
are wild bulls. broken loose,’ said 
the Duke of Guise—‘I cannot 
restrain them.’—‘ Paris requires 
bleeding,’ the king said, ‘to cure 
it of its frenzy.’ Henry, hearing 
that the preachers who were lead- 
ing the people to storm the 
Louvre had already armed some 
four. hundred scholars and four 
hundred monks, prepared for 
flight. About five in the evening, 
a faithful servant of the Valois 
came to the Louvre and informed 
the king of the pressing danger. 
He at once took up his cane, as if 
he were going to walk in the 
Tuileries, according to his custom. 
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He had not proceeded beyond the 
gate when a person warned him 
to depart with the utmost speed, 
as the Duke of Guise was on his 
way with twelve hundred men to 
seize him. Having reached the 
Tuileries, where his stable was, 
he and his suite mounted their 
horses. 

Duhalde, who assisted the king 
to put on his boots, fixed one of 
the spurs the wrong way. ‘N’im- 
porte,’ said the king, ‘I am not 
going to see my mistress.’ When 
mounted, he turned towards the 
mutinous city, and swore he would 
never enter it again but through a 
breach; and he kept his word for 
once, for in his camp on the 
heights of St. Cloud, the unwise 
king was stabbed by Jacques Clé- 
ment, an emissary of the Jesuits. 
As the king left by the Porte 
Neuve, forty arquebusiers from 
the Porte de Nesle, on the oppo- 
site bank of the river, fired fu- 
riously upon him and his recreant 
suite. The same evening, when 
the Duke of Guise called on 
Achille de Harley, the first Presi- 
dent, to assemble parliament, 
Harley boldly rebuked him, say- 
ing, ‘It is a shame, sir; it is a 
shame that the valet should drive 
the master out of his house; but 
whatever comes to pass, my soul 
belongs to God, my heart to the 
king, and as to my body, I aban- 
don it, if it be necessary, to the 
wicked men who are now deso- 
lating the kingdom.’ 

In 1564, Catherine de Medicis 
built the central pavilion and 
the two contiguous wings for her 
own residence, the architects 
being Jean Bullant and the 
famous Philibert Delorme. Here 
this wicked woman, the Jezebel of 
French history, wove her poisonous 
webs and planned her many 
crimes. Four days before the sa- 
tanic massacre of St. Bartholemew, 
the subtle Italian woman, with 
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a mind full of murder and 
thoughts eager for blood, gave an 
entertainment on the occasion of 
the marriage of the King of Na- 
varre (afterwards Henry IV.) with 
Marguerite de Valois, a festivity 
prearranged as a trap for the un- 
fortunate Huguenots. There were 
countless tournaments and dances, 
but the chief diversion was an 
ominous allegorical entertainment, 
which must have been intelligible 
enough to the conspirators pre- 
sent. The king and his brothers 
were to defend Paradise against the 
King of Navarre and his friends, 
who finally were to be repulsed 
and driven into hell. The whole 
is worth describing as a picture of 
French dramatic amusements in 
the time of Elizabeth. On the 
right of the great hall of the 
Tuileries was Paradise, defended 
by Charles IX. and his two bro- 
thers, who were completely armed 
as knights; on the left (as in 
prisoner’s base) was hell, in which 
were devils and imps, playing 
mischievous tricks, and jangling 
about a large wheel which was 
‘covered with bells. Between Pa- 
radise and Hell Charon plied his 
bark. Behind Paradise were the 
Elysian Fields, fashioned like a 
garden, and beyond these rose the 
empyreal regions with the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, the seven pla- 
nets, and an infinite number of illu- 
minated stars, lit by concealed 
lamps and flambeaux. And all 
these emblems, as well as the 
garden, in which stood twelve 
nymphs, richly dressed, revolved. 
The nymphs were protected by 
the three knights, who repulsed 
the efforts of the troops of knights 
in different liveries, led by the 
King of Navarre and the Prince 
of Condé. The assailants having 
each broken a lance and - ex- 
changed a stroke of the cutlass 
with the three knights, were 
driven back into Hell, into which 
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they were dragged by the devils 
and the imps. Hell was then shut 
up. Mercury and Cupid then de- 
scended from Heaven, riding on a 
bird. Mercury (Etienne le Roi, the 
famous singer) then sang a melo- 
dious song, and reascended to 
Heaven singing. The three knights, 
rising from their seats, after this 
danced a ballet with the twelve 
nymphs of the Elysian Fields, 
which lasted an hour. The ballet 
over, the Knights of Tartarus were 
let out of their red prison to fight 
and break lances with each other. 
This combat over, they fired trains 
of gunpowder that were placed 
round the fountain in the middle 
of the hall, the noise and smoke 
of which at once scattered the 
ladies and cleared the hall. Four 
days after this, the tocsin at day- 
break let loose the murderers 
whom Catherine’s party had hired, 
and for five days blood flowed in 
the streets of Paris. From a win- 
dow of the Louvre the young 
king himself fired with his arque- 
bus on some poor wretches that 
were flying from the Catholic 
swords. 

De Cerceau and De Pérac, the 
architects of Henry IV., massed 
together the scattered buildings, 
divided by gardens, which had 
formed the palace of the detes- 
table Catherine. Henry had also 
planned to join the gallery of the 
Louvre and the Tuileries, so that 
he might never be shut up inside 
the city as Henry IIL. had been, 
exposed to the caprice and frenzy of 
an excitable populace. Louis XIII. 
resumed the work. Then came the 
splendid reign of Louis XIV., 
and this magnificent monarch, 
equally lavish in peace and in war, 
employed Levau and Dorbay and 
Vizarini to build a theatre, com- 
plete the gallery, and harmonize 
the whole. 

Theattack on the Tuileries by the 
mob on the 14th of June, 1792, was 
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one of the most dramatic of the 
opening scenes of the Revolution. 
The rabble of the Faubourgs St. 
Antoine and St. Marceau, led by 
Santerre, the demagogue brewer, 
marched at first on the manége in 
the Rue St. Honoré, where the 
National Assembly held its sit- 
tings. They had resolved to plant 
a tree of liberty, celebrate a civic 
féte in commemoration of the 
oath of the Tennis Court, and 
bear to the alarmed National 
Assembly a testimony of their zeal 
for liberty. Some of the wretches 
bore bullocks’ hearts on the top 
of pikes, and inscribed ‘Coeur 
d’Aristocraté.’ One man covered 
with rags raised on a pole the 
tattered fragments of a pair of 
black silk breeches, with the in- 
scription, ‘ Tremblez, tyrans, voici 
les sansculottes!’ Carlyle has 
painted the scene with Rembrandtic 
touches, and cast upon it lurid 
gleams of lightning. The insur- 
geht spokesman denounced the 
king, while the delighted mob 
trampled the carmagnole and sang 
their wild and obscene songs. 

The savages then broke through 
the frightened National Guards 
who occupied the avenues of the 
Tuileries and the garden terraces, 
and stormed into the palace. They 
broke down the sacred gates, and 
forced the doors with cleavers and 
hatchets. In an instant the stairs 
were alive with ruffians brand- 
ishing cutlasses, saws, scythes, 
and pikes, and a cannon was 
dragged up into the Salle des Cent 
Suisses. At that terrible moment 
at least the king acted in a kingly 
way. Hearing the mob threaten 
to break open the door of the 
apartment where he was, he threw 
it open, and presented himself to 
the madmen who shouted for 
his blood. A thousand weapons 
menaced him; a pike thrust at 
him was pushed aside by one of 
the National Guards. Hideous 
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beggars, and wretches drunk with 
excitement, called to him with 
curses to sanction the decrees of 
the 24th of May and the 8th of 
June, and to recall the patriot 
ministers. Calmly and urbanely, 
Louis declared that he would 
never surrender the constitutional 
rights which he had sworn to 
maintain. Pressed by the crowd, 
the king mounted a chair and 
asked for refreshment. A bottle 
was given him, and he drank 
without hesitation or distrust. 
They presented him, at the end of 
a pike, with a red cap of liberty, 
and he placed it on his head. In 
the meantime the mob, eager for 
blood, had broken open the doors 
of the queen’s apartments, and 
rifled the drawers. A massacre of 
the royal family seemed at any 
moment imminent. But, from 
what reason is not known, the 
mob about six in the evening 
grew quieter. The leaders of the 
Girondists went to the palace, and 
the Mayor Pétion harangued the 
rabble. ‘People!’ he said, ‘you 
have now shown that you are 
worthy of yourselves; no excess 
has sullied your sublime pro- 
ceedings. People!—noble people! 
—retire.’ The crowd soon after 
this withdrew, and by nine o’clock 
the palace was again free. The 
theatres that night were as full as 
usual. The agitation as soon sub- 
sided as if only some ordinary féte 
had been observed. 

But a more terrible day was to 
come. On the 9th of August, 
1792, a deputation from the Sec- 
tions deposed nearly all the mem- 
bers of the municipality at the 
Hétel de Ville; and the same day 
a company of Swiss was massacred 
at a guard-house near the palace. 
At midnight the générale was 
beat, and the tocsin sounded to 
arms. The wild Bretons and 
Marseillaise began to gather at the 
guard-houses. The king, queen, 








and children took refuge in the 
hall of the National Assembly, 
which had met on the rumour of 
a general insurrection. 

At half-past ten on the morning 
of the 10th, the storm burst. The 
Marseillaise, gathering in the Place 
du Carrousel and the adjacent 
streets, tried to force their way 
into the Tuileries. Who fired the 
first shot is doubtful; but the 
Swiss, seeing the insurgents de- 
termined to force an entrance, fired 
from every point, and killed about 
two hundred men. Then a fierce 
conflict began, the Swiss firing not 
only from every window of the 
Tuileries, but also from their 
barracks on the Place. The fire 
upward and downward was inces- 
sant: it rained fire—it spouted 
fire! At last the barracks were 
burnt, and the mob turned cannon 
on the palace. An entrance forced, 
they won the grand staircase step 
by step. The vestibule, the stair- 
cases, the chapel, the antechambers, 
the hall of the throne, the council- 
chamber, were deluged with blood. 
Everywhere the Swiss were cut 
down and butchered. Those who 
had hidden in the garrets were 
thrown from the roofs ; others were 
chased through the kitchens and 
cellars, and there shot down. Sixty 
of the brave soldiers were dragged 
to the Place de Gréve and there 
hung; others were slain in the 
Champs Elysées, or on the banks 
of the river. Then came the usual 
outburst of patriotic sentiment and 
romance. The Marseillaise killed 
in the assault were buried with 
pomp, collections were made for 
their widows and children, and it 
was decreed by the Commune of 
Paris that a funereal pyramid to 
the slain heroes should be erected 
in the Place des Victoires, upon 
the very spot occupied by the 
statue of Louis XV. 

In 1815 the Tuileries was again 
the scene of royal misfortune. On 
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the 16th of March, nine days after 
the landing of Bonaparte, the king, 
in a speech in the Chamber of 
Deputies, said, ‘Since I again saw 
my country, I have laboured for 
the welfare of my people; can I, 
at sixty years of age, terminate 
my career better than by dying 
for them? I fear only for France.’ 

Monsieur the Duke de Berry 
then rose, and took a gratuitous 
oath to maintain the Charter. 
On the 19th, matters grew more 
alarming. The corpulent king 
reviewed his military household 
in the Champ de Mars, and the 
Tuileries was put into a state of 
apparent defence. It had been, 
however, already planned that the 
king should leave Paris at mid- 
night. The flight could not be kept 
secret. At the appointed time a 
travelling-carriage drew up at the 
Pavillon de Flore. Presently the 
king appeared, visibly affected, 
supported by the Duc de Dulas 
and the Count de Blacas; a single 
usher, bearing candles, preceded 
them. Having settled into his 
carriage with the usual difficulty, 
the king drove off, escorted by a 
detachment of body-guards, Mon- 
sieur and some of the suite follow- 
ing an hour afterwards. The next 
day a troop of half-pay officers 
arrived from St. Denis, with cuiras- 
siers and two pieces of cannon, and 
mounted guard at the Tuileries. 
On a general riding up announcing 
the arrival of Bonaparte, the 
officers (who wore the tri-coloured 
cockade) were allowed to share 
the duty with the National Guard, 
who still wore the white cockades 
of the Bourbons. 

In the meantime the Bonapartist 
Officers of state, ministers, cham- 
berlains, and pages in their old 
uniform had begun to appear and 
sume their stations beside the 
Bourbonist ushers, and elegantly- 
dressed ladies filled the saloons, 
expecting momentarily the arrival 
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of the Emperor. Napoleon had 
intended to arrive by the Are 
de Carrousel; but presently fifty 
grenadiers were ordered to the 
door of the Pavillon de Flore. 
Seeing this, the officers flocked 
there, and thousands rushed to 
the grand staircase. Suddenly a 
rushing of horses and carriages 
was heard on the quays ; anda troop 
of lancers with drawn swords, 
sweeping the crowd before them, 
galloped through the gate. A 
berlin was in the midst of them; 
it stopped ‘exactly where Louis’ 
carriage had stopped only a few 
hours before. The door opened, 
and Napoleon appeared upon the 
steps, in the well-known grey 
redingote. The crowd was too 
dense to be penetrated. A troop 
of generals and officers instantly 
snatched up the Emperor, and bore 
him in triumph into the pavillon, 
shouting ‘ Vive l’Empereur!’ Pre- 
sently more troops arrived with 
cannon ; the cavalry fastened their 
horses to the palisades; and the 
Bonaparte dynasty was restored. 

In the revolution of 1830 the 
people attacked and took the 
Tuileries after a hot fight. 

In 1848, the Tuileries was again 
taken bythe mob. On the morning 
of February 23rd, when barricades 
had been erected in all the streets 
during the night, M. de Girardin 
having informed Marshal Beau- 
geaud that the insurgents would 
not allow the proclamations an- 
nouncing the new ministry to be 
posted on the walls, came to the 
Tuileries to inform the king. He 
was in the royal cabinet, seated in 
an armchair near the window. 

‘Sire, said M. de Girardin, 
‘your majesty is losing most 
precious moments. If a_ bold 
measure is not at once adopted, in 
an hour royalty will be no more.’ 

After a moment of desponding 
silence, the king said, ‘ What is to 
be done?” 
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‘Your Majesty must abdicate,’ 
replied M. de Girardin. 

The king then rose and said, 
‘Gentlemen, do you wish me to 
mount on horseback ?” 

This not being approved, he 
consented to abdicate; and at this 
moment the sound of approach- 
ing musketry warned the king of 
the approaching attack on the 
Tuileries. The king giving orders 
not to resist the people, lest they 
might oppose the accession of the 
Count de Paris, resolved on flight. 

About one o’clock, the king 
and queen, both dressed in black, 
accompanied by some National 
Guards on horseback and about 
thirty officers in uniform, left the 
palace by the river-side terrace, 
and proceeded to the Place de la 
Concorde, where two small black 
one-horse carriages had been sta- 
tioned. The moment the king and 
queen entered their carriage, they 
set off at full gallop along the 
quays in the direction of St. Cloud. 
After the mob broke in, the throne 
was carried out to the Place de la 
Bastille, and burnt amid rejoicings. 
A party of the insurgents installed 
themselves for ten days in the 
royal bedrooms, drawing their 
wine from the king’s cellars; they 
were eventually expelled by main 
force. The Salle de la Paix, a 
splendid hall, now often used as a 
ballroom, was turned into a hos- 
pital and filled with wounded. In 
1851, the late Emperor took up 
his residence at the Tuileries ; and 
if he had been wise might have 
been there now. 

From the stately Tuileries our 
balloon glides on to the sombre 
Luxembourg. About the middle of 
the sixteenth century, Robert de 
Harlay de Sancy, erected a man- 
sion surrounded with gardens on 
this site; and this hotel the 
Duke de Epinay-Luxembourg pur- 
chased and enlarged in 1583. 
Mary de Medici afterwards bought 


it, and added to its grounds a 
farm of the Hétel Dieu, and some 
gardens belonging to Carthusian 
monks. She built the present 
palace upon the model of the 
Pitti Palace at Florence, and be- 
queathed it to her second son, the 
Duke of Orleans. It afterwards 
became the residence of the Duchess 
of Berry, the abandoned daughter 
of the Regent Orleans, and the 
most disgraceful orgies took place 
there. 

In 1793 the Revolutionists took 
pleasure in turning the palace into 
a prison, and Marino, a painter on 
china, was made superintendent of 
the police, and inspector of this 
and the other prisons. This Marino, 
on one occasion coming to the old 
palace of the Medici, found fifteen 
suspected noblemen confined to- 
gether in a noble state-room on 
the first floor. Red with repub- 
lican indignation, the outraged 
official told the keeper to at once 
bundle the aristocrats into the 
stable, and to place worthy sans- 
culottes, already branded for the 
guillotine, into that room. An old 
naval officer, the Marquis de 
indignant at this, exclaimed— 

‘Director, do not blame the 
citizen; it is I who begged him to 
put together into this apartment 
nobles who, like myself, defy your 
guillotine. An old sailor does not 
fear villains such as you.’ 

Marino, astonished, inquired 
the prisoner’s name, and ques- 
tioned him. Had he not been 
in Paris ten years before? and did 
he not remember once, as he crossed 
the court by the Palais de Justice, 
rescuing a young citoyenne from 
two officers who were insulting 
her? The Marquis did remember 
such an occurrence. 

‘Well,’ said Marino, a smile re- 
laxing his official features, ‘ that 
citoyenne was a relation of mine; 
and, to show you my gratitude, 
voila! you may at once leave this 
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prison, which ‘we of the Govern- 
ment call notre magazin 4 guil- 
lotine.’ 

The Marquis replied: ‘I accept 
your offer, but only on this con- 
dition, that all my comrades here 
may leave with me.’ 

Marino replied that that was 
impossible; but if the Marquis 
would make out a list of some 
seven or eight, he would return on 
the morrow and remove them to 
another prison, where they would 
be secure from ‘ the national razor.’ 

The next day Marino returned, 
and the Marquis handed him the 
list. ‘There it is,’ he said. ‘ Alto- 
gether we are twenty-one: I can 
make no diminution; and I would 
rather remain here and feed the 
guillotine, than be guilty of the 
baseness of deserting my comrades.’ 

There was a spark of good left in 
Marino: he yielded; and that 
same evening the whole batch were 
transferred to Les Oiseaux, a safe 
prison on the Boulevards Neufs. 

After this the noble and gene- 
rous Girondins were imprisoned 
here. In 1795 it became the 
Palace of the Directory, and the 
banquets of Barras, according to 
some, rivalled in luxury and de- 
bauchery the infamous revels of 
the Regent. When Buonaparte 
took the reins the consuls met 
here, and afterwards it became the 
Palace of the Imperial Senate. 
Here came the heart-stirring news 
of Austerlitz; here the disas- 
trous news of Moscow; and here, 
on the ascension of Louis Phi- 
lippe, the Chamber of Peers met 
at the Luxembourg. In 1848 
Louis Blanc and the Socialist work- 
men discussed here the great topics 
that still agitate society; but in 
1852 it reverted to its old desti- 
nation. The old gardens of the 
Luxembourg are the favourite re- 
sort of the inhabitants of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, and of the stu- 
dents of the Quartier Latin. To all 
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admirers of Victor Hugo they are 
for ever endeared by those charm- 
ing love scenes in ‘ Les Misérables,’ 
for, on a seat near the old statues, 
Marius, remember, met Cossette. 
The gardens, from the first, were the 
favourite haunt of the politicians 
and gossiping quidnuncs of Paris. 
There is a story told of one of 
these Aabitués who, during the 
American war, became known to 
the Luxembourg coteries as ‘ Mon- 
sieur l’abbé douze mille hommes.’ 
This old gossip had one invariable 
specific for subduing the pride of 
England. 

‘There must be,’ he used to 
croak between the intervals of 
snuff-taking, ‘an instant levy of 
twelve thousand men ; we ought to 
embark twelve thousand men; we 
ought to march straight on London, 
messieurs, with twelve thousand 
men.’ 

He won great applause by this 
panacea of his. In the meantime, 
one of his oldest and most patient 
listeners died and bequeathed 
12,000 francs to ‘ Monsieur l’abbé 
douze mille hommes,’ as a small 
acknowledgment for the pleasure 
he had derived from the wise mea- 
sures he had proposed against the 
English, ‘the eternal enemies of 
France.’ He did not know even 
the name of the abbé, but de- 
scribed the hour, the walk, and the 
seat at which he could be found. 
He was found, and the legacy was 
duly paid. At the wall at the back 
of the garden opposite the Boule- 
vard Mont Parnasse, and not far 
from the Closeriedes Lilas, Marshal 
Ney was shot. Gerome has painted 
the scene in a most powerful way. 
It was unworthy of the Bourbons 
selecting such a victim at an hour 
when hundreds of generals had 
deserted them with equal prompti- 
tude. Bloodshed is a bad inaugu- 
ration for any reign, and the sacri- 
fice of such a victim was an evil 
omen for the dynasty. The error 
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of 1815, which it would have been 
generous in Wellington to have 
prevented, was poorly atoned for 
by a poor statue erected on the 
unlucky spot in 1853. 

A gust of air, and our air-ship 
glides before it to that building of 
countless traditions, the Louvre. 
Le Bon roi Dagobert is said to have 
kept his horses and wolf-hounds 
here when the river bank was all 
forest. Philip Augustus, about 
the year 1200, converted the hunt- 
ing-box of the early French kings 
into a tower and moated fortress. 
A great tower in the centre was 
the keep; and Dukes of Brittany, 
Kings of Navarre, and Counts of 
Flanders in various ages acquired 
rheumatism in its dungeons. The 
old fortress was outside the walls 
of Paris, but Charles V. and VI. 
enclosed it within the enceinte, for 
greater security in those troublous 
times, when the English boldly 
called robbing what is now euphu- 
istically termed ‘ requisitioning.’ 
The original palace was only 360 
feet iong. The names of some of 
the towers of the old Louvre, such 
as the Tour de ]’Orgueil, the Tour 
ou se met le Roi quand on joute, 
the Tour de la Fauconnerie, gives 
one the notion of a dismal loop- 
holed turreted kind of Newgate, 
dark, strong,and repelling. Francis 
I. pulled down this old jackdaws’ 
nest, and reared an Italian palace, 
where he entertained the Emperor 
Charles V. with reckless magnifi- 
cence. Henry I., Catherine de 
Medicis, Charles IX., Henry IIL, 
Henry IV., and Louis XIIL. all 
added to the Louvre. It was from 
a river-side window, in a part of 
the building pulled down by Louis 
XIIL., that Charles IX. fired with 
insane eagerness on the Huguenot 
fugitives. Henry IV. began the 
long gallery to connect the * ~uvre 
with the Tuileries, and completed 
it so far as to be able to walk 
through it before his death. After 


his assassination by Ravaillac, the 
king’s body was laid out in state 
in an apartment of the old Louvre. 

But in the reign of Louis XIV. 
the old tree put forth a noble shoot. 
At the suggestion of the wise and 
noble Colbert, the king resolved to 
complete the palace and the grand 
gallery parallel with the river. 
Levau, the king’s architect, had 
begun the principal facade ; but it 
did not satisfy Colbert,-who in- 
vited a competition of architects. 
The plan chosen was by Claude 
Perrault, who had been bred a 
physician. Colbert approved the 
plan, but still determined to try 
further. He therefore invited the 
Italian architects to compete, and 
from their designs selected that of 
Bernini, a painter, sculptor, and 
architect, a favourite of the pope, 
and the idol of the Italian cogno- 
scenti. Louis wrote to Bernini 
with his own hand, and begged 
him to come to France. He came, 
and on the road was feasted almost 
like a monarch. He arrived in 
Paris, May, 1665. Perrault was 
superseded for the time. . When 
Bernini left, the king sent him a 
present of 3,000 louis d’or, with a 
certificate of a pension of 12,000 
livres, and another of 1,200 livres 
for his son. Bernini’s back once 
turned, Perrault again asserted his 
claims, showing that Bernini’s de- 
sign involved the rebuilding of the 
whole Louvre. Colbert lent a fa- 
vourable ear, and Perrault began 
in triumph the grand east front, 
with its beautiful colonnade of 
twenty-eight twin Corinthian co- 
lumns, over the grand gateway 
towards the church of St. Germain 
Auxerrois. The south or Seine 
front was also by him. The court 
of the Louvre is a square of 348 
feet. Voltaire says of the facade 
of the Louvre, ‘It is one of the 
most august monuments of archi- 
tecture in the world, and there is 
not one of the palaces of Rome 
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whose entrance is comparable to 
that of the Louvre, for which we 
are indebted to Perrault, whom 
Boileau @ttempted to turn into 
ridicule.’ 

Dufresny, a favourite and flat- 
terer of Louis XIV., said one day 
to that monarch: ‘Sire, I never 
look on the new Louvre without 
exclaiming, “Superb monument of 
the magnificence of one of the 
greatest kings that ever filled 
the earth with his name! Palace 
worthy of our monarchs! You 
would soon have been completed, 
if you had been given to one 
of the mendicant orders to hold 
their chapter and to lodge their 
general.”’ 

The Cardinal de Retz, in@his 
Memoirs, mentions ‘going to the 
Louvre to visit the Queen-Dowager 
of England, the widow of Charles I. 
He found her in the bedchamber 
of herdaughter, afterwards Duchess 
of Orleans, and she said to him: 
‘You see Iam keeping Henrietta 
company. The poor child has been 
obliged to stay in bed to-day for 
want of a fire !’ 

This was true. Cardinal Mazarin 
had not paid her pension for six 
months ; no Paris tradesman would 
give the English exile credit, and 
there was no wood in the cellar. 
Saint Foix, after relating this 
anecdote, bursts forth with this 
apostrophe: ‘O, Henry IV.! O my 
master! O, my king! It was thy 
granddaughter who needed a fagot 
of wood, to enable her to rise 
in the month of January in the 
Louvre!’ 

Louis XV. inhabited the Louvre 
in 1719, when he was still a child, 
and while the Tuileries was re- 
pairing. He attended some sit- 
tings of the Academies, which then 
met in the Louvre; and from the 
balcony of his apartment, over- 
looking the Seine, frequently 
amused himself by seeing rowing- 
matches, or the boatmen who ex- 
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hibited before him the sport ‘de 
tirer l’oie avec grand appareil.’ 

In 1793, when the odious Marat 
was assassinated by Charlotte 
Corday, David, the painter, de- 
voted himself to reproducing ‘ les 
traits chéris du vertueux ami du 
peuple.’ He painted the wretch 
in the bath, with the knife in his 
side; a hard classical picture, with 
plenty of blood, in the true Gallic 
high art manner. This hideous 
picture was exposed for several 
days on a sort of sham Greek altar, 
in the court of the Louvre. The 
Convention afterwards placed it in 
the hall where they sat. 

When Louis XIV. began Ver- 
sailles, he grew tired of his other 
toy, the Louvre, part of which re- 
mained unroofed even down to the 
time of the great Napoleon, who 
completed the long picture-gallery 
connecting the Louvre with the 
Tuileries, and turned the palace 
into a vast national museum, full 
of the most glorious plunder mili- 
tary thief ever looted. Napoleon 
also built the Are de Triomphe, 
in the Place de Carrousel, and 
crowned it with a car, to which he 
yoked the horses of St. Mark. 
Victory and Peace led the stolen 
horses, and Napoleon himself was 
to have been throned in the car; 
but 1815 came with its revenges, 
and the ‘ char l’attend ’ (charlatan), 
as the Bourbonist wits had it, 
never mounted. The Are cost 
1,400,000 francs. 

On the 17th of February, 1820, 
and four following days, the body 
of the murdered Duc de Berry, 
who had died begging that Louvel, 
his assassin, might be pardoned, 
lay in state in the south quadrangle 
of the Louvre. 

One of the most historical rooms 
in the Louvre is the Salle de Cary- 
atides ; for here Henry the Fourth’s 
marriage was celebrated with Mar- 
garet of Valois; and here he lay in 
state after Ravaillac had struck the 
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blow. In this chamber the stern 
Duke of Guise hung four of the 
most restless of the Leaguers! 
and here Moliére built his theatre, 
and performed in some of his best 
comedies. 

The final glory of the Louvre, 
Paris, however, owes to the present 
Napoleon, who kept the turbulent 
ouvriers quiet with this and similar 
works of magnificence. He re- 
stored the front towards the great 
court; cleared the Rue de Rivoli; 
and finally, in the words of the 
latest topographer, ‘ magnificently 
completed the edifice by raising the 
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vast pile of building connecting 
the Louvre with the Tuileries, 
which on one side finishes the Bue 
de Rivoli, and the other the grand 
square called Place Napoléon, a 
continuation of the Place de Car- 
rousel.’ 

And now, pulling the escape- 
valve, we descend from our fourth 
and last ascent, with a lingering 
look, as we come nearer the earth, 
at the great gilt dome, the massy 
twin towers, the bridges still un- 
snapped, and the great blocks of 
river-side palaces. 





ON PITZ LANGUARD. 


I STOOD on the top of Pitz Languard, 
And heard three voices whispering low, 
Where the Alpine birds in their circling ward 
Made swift dark shadows upon the snow. 


First Voice. 


I loved a girl with truth and pain. 

She loved me not. When she said, ‘Good-bye!’ 
She gave me a kiss to stay and stain 

My broken life to a rosy dye. 


Second Voice. 


I loved a woman with love well tried. 
And I swear | believe she loves me still. 
But it was not I who stood by her side 
When she answered the priest, and said ‘ J <wvill.’ 


Third Voice. 
I loved two girls, one fond, one shy, 
And I never divined which one loved me: 
One wedded, and now, though I can’t tell why, 


Of the four in the story I count but three. 
> 


* 


The three weird voiees whispered low 

Where the eagles swept in their circling warc ; 
But only one shadow scarred the snow 

As | clambered down from Pitz Languard. 


j.H. 
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UP AND DOWN MOEL VAMMER. 


Part E4.—Che Way Bown. 





CHAPTER I. 


T was on a Saturday that I 
commenced my first day’s duty 
at the mine. It was not the pay- 
day, which occurred every other 
Saturday, and I had little to do 
except to stroll about the mine, 
watching the $perations of crush- 
ing the quartz and the révolving 
Erlangers. My home was a little 
wooden hut, sheltered from the 
east by a rocky buttress. From 
the door I could see a broad strip 
of the Irish channel, the placid 
estuary winding up among the 
hills, the dark precipices of Hen- 
fynydd frowning from the opposite 
side, and the mountains of Caer- 
leon stretching out into the sea so 
far that they seemed like an 
opposing coast of dark blue hills. 
The mine buildings were a row 
of wooden sheds covering the bat- 
teries of stamps and the Erlangers; 
at the further end was a small 
stone building, which contained a 
furnace. This was the laboratory, 
or melting-house, where the amal- 
gam from the Erlangers was 
transmuted into glowing ingots. 
The Erlanger machine was in 
the form of a double cone <>, 
which revolved rapidly upon gun- 
metal bearings. A hollow tube, 
perforated with minute holes, like 
a nutmeg-grater, ran through the 
centre of the cone in a line with 
the axis: this tube was filled with 
quicksilver, the cones were filled 
with crushed quartz, and the ma- 
chine started. By the operation 
of centrifugal force the quicksilver 
was driven in minute particles 
through the mass of quartz, pick- 
ing up the gold in its way, till it 
became a treacly amalgam. By a 
simple mechanical contrivance the 


motion was reversed, and the 
amalgam driven back into the 
central tube. This is about as 
near a description of the actual 
machine as, with the fear of patent 
and other laws before my eyes, I 
can venture upon. Don’t go and 
construct a machine upon the 
same principle; it mightn’t answer. 
There was a practicable but 
very rough road for carriages to 
the mine. I had the choice of 
ascending and descending the 
mountain daily, and taking lodg- 
ings at Llancarreg, to come back- 
wards and forwards by coach, or 
of living in the little wooden hut, 
in a Robinson Crusoe sort of 
fashion. I determined on the 
latter course. The captain’s lady 
kindly undertook to do my cook- 
ing for a weekly honorarium, which 
she afterwards claimed as a sine- 
cure pension. Cooking! Ye gods! 
if to scarify, greasify, and filthify 
good, wholesome victuals, be cook- 
ing, let me be a Patagonian, and 
eat raw flesh. The commissariat 
difficulty didn’t affect our worthy 
captain. He lived on tea and 
bread and butter, varied with oat- 
meal; if he had a feed of flesh 
occasionally, he enjoyed it the 
more, greasy and sodden. 
Dominicho inhabited a little hut 
partitioned off the machine sheds. 
He could there lie in his lair and 
watch the precious Erlangers. He 
generally spent his nights at Llan- 
carreg, drinking and fighting, but 
would always be back at the mine 
ere dawn to start the machines. 
All day long he would lie in his 
hut, sleeping and drinking; but 
when evening came, and the re- 
sult of the day’s work was to be 
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ascertained, he would crawl out 
and reel towards the machines. 
No hands but his might touch the 
precious amalgam; no one but he 
might regulate the speed of the 
machines and the consistency of 
the quartz paste. 

Our directors came up in the 
afternoon, and Erlanger was with 
them. They brought hampers full 
of the materials of a picnic, and 
we dined on a jutting rock looking 
towards the sea. We had toasts 
and speeches afterwards, and were 
jolly enough, drinking success to 
everybody, and plenty of it. Er- 
langer was especially jovial. His 
swart face was lighted up with 
good humour. It was his last 
night with us, and he had in his 
pocket a cheque for 3,5007., signed 
by two directors, and counter- 
signed by the secretary. I also 
placed my initials in the corner of 
the cheque— Enid. A. H.1.;’ and 
one of my first duties was to enter 
into a handsome vellum - bound 
book—‘ Capital account, per Contra 
Cr., 


‘ By cash to Erlanger for 
Machines and Royalty 
redeemed, 3,500.’ 


‘ Per Contra,’ also, a call would 
be necessary. Our nominal capital 
was 100,0007. in 20,000 57. shares. 
32,0007. of this capital had been 
paid up, and had been spent, and 
this was the way it had gone. 

The vein of auriferous quartz 
was first discovered by one Jones, 
a@ quarryman. He confided the 
secret to two of his friends, who 
clubbed together their means, and 
got a ‘tack note’ from Sir Wig- 
kins. Having made a hole in the 
ground, their funds failed, and 
they sold the tack note for 1507. 
to another Jones. He and a mining 
engineer went shares in the adven- 
ture, and the latter, being well 
known in the City, succeeded in 
floating a company, to which they 
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sold their mine for 30,0007. Only 
ten thousand, however, were in 
hard cash, the other twenty were 
in paid-up shares ; so the vendors 
of the mine retained a preponde- 
rating influence in it. Thus the 
only real capital of the concern 
was the public money, the remain- 
ing 16,000 shares, on which 2/. 
had been paid. , Then from 32,000 
deduct 10 for purchase of mine, 
1 for preliminary expenses, 10 for 
plant and machinery, 7 for tram- 
ways and waterway’, 34 for Er- 
langers, and you will see that a 
solitary ‘monkey’ was all our 
available balance. We therefore 
had a board meeting that evening 
at Llancarreg, and decreed a call 
of 1/. per share. 

Reader, were you ever a ca- 
pitalist, having a lot of money 
which you did not particularly 
want, and which you might invest 
in anything you took a fancy to? 
I was once, long ago, in Wales, 
with youth and health and pluck, 
and a hundred pounds in hard 
cash. And the rotundity and 
symmetry of my stock tickled the 
fibres of my heart, and woke into 
activity all my acquisitive pro- 
pensities. After all those propen- 
sities are but instincts of self-pre- 
servation. To have a little island 
all to ourselves, to be safe from 
the seething tide, to be a little 
apart from the crush and clamour, 
from the foul blows and fetid 
smells of the battle,—no, scramble 
of life, all our hope of such a hap- 
piness lies in our power to grasp 
and hold; else, strong swimmers 
as we may be, we must give up 
our souls in the dark waters; tall 
men and stout hitters, we must 
rot in the earth, trodden underfoot 
in the mad rush of fools. And so 
I very much longed to stick to my 
hundred pounds. 

The impending call would re- 
duce my capital to 75/., not such 
a nice, pleasant sum at all; and 
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thén I was still liable to 50/7. 
unpaid on my remaining shares. 

It was evening, about 8 o’clock, 
when our meeting broke up, and 
I made my way from amongst the 
excited crowd of speculators at the 
Eagle to the quiet bridge outside 
the town. Erlanger was sitting on 
the parapet, in the moonlight, 
smoking. I lit my pipe, and 
seated myself beside him, and we 
sat some while silent. The moon- 
light had not reached the town, 
which lay in the shadow of the 
hill over which she rose: it lay 
there dark and grim, only an in- 
verted cone of misty light rose up 
from the market square, where the 
shops were lighted up and the hotels 
were flaring with gas. The miners’ 
band was playing in the square, 
and, mellowed by distance, the 
sounds were harmonious enough. 
‘ Home, sweet Home,’ was the tune 
they were playing, and the familiar 
tones carried my thoughts away 
to the little back parlour in Al- 
chester, where my mother would 
now be sitting plying her needle, 
and my old dad would be plodding 
away at yesterday’s ‘ Times,’ ever 
and again reading out aloud some 
interesting paragraph. Erlanger, 
too, seemed to feel the tune, and 
his eyes looked soft for a moment. 

‘ It’s a pretty tune that of yours. 
Home! I guess, though, you Eng- 
lish think too much about home; 
where a man’s work is, that’s his 
home, I reckon. I wasn’t think- 
ing just now of the store down 
Tennessee, where I was raised, but 
of a little white house in Ceylon, 
where I was coffee-planting; of a 
dark, graceful girl, and a little 
pickaninny rolling about in the 
shade. It’s sixteen years ago I 
lost them; the youngster would 
be your age about by now. [I al- 
ways feel a kind of warmth to a 
youngster his age. 

* Now look here,’ he said, laying 
his hand on my shoulder, ‘ get 
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out of this here mine; get your 
money out, I mean. It’s all well 
enough for these smart City chaps, 
they can work the thing up and 
down as it suits them, and they 
always know how to get out in 
time. Sell the rest of your shares, 
this call has knocked them down 
to ‘par, but you'll find plenty to 
buy them at that. Go to the 
Eagle this very minute and sell 
them all.’ 

‘But I shall lose my place if I 
do, I expect—to hold shares is 
part of my qualification. And 
Dumbrell has been so kind to me, 
and it looks like deserting the 
ship.’ 

‘Just look here, Tubbs, if 
Dumbrell says anything to you,’ 
here Erlanger whispered in my 
ear, ‘ he sold out yesterday, all but 
his bare qualification.’ 

I walked back to the Eagle, and 
went into the landlord’s little 
sanctum. 

+ ‘Williams! I want to sell five- 
and-twenty Dolgarregs: what are 
they selling at? 

‘Just par; do you want to sell 
at once ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Til get you a customer at 5 
discount.’ 

* Done, I'll sell.’ 

Williants went out and presently 
returned with a cheque for 437. 15s., 
which I pocketed, and went to 
look up our captain; for we were 
going to drive back to the mine 
that night in the Company’s dog- 
cart. 

I went to six different public- 
houses, at each of which I ascer- 
tained he had just left; so I 
doubled back and caught him in 
the middle of his second round. 
His intellect was usually clearer 
when he was a little inebriated ; 
but he was very loth to leave his 
friends, and I had a big job to 
haul him away. As we were 
starting from the door of the 
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Eagle Dumbrell came out and 
stopped us. 

‘A word with you, Tubbs.’ 

I went back into the hotel and 
he drew me into a private room. 

* What’s this I hear about your 
selling out your shares? Do you 
know, young man, that we shall 
probably dismiss a servant who 
has so little confidence in our 
Company ?” 

I felt rather foolish. After all 
Erlanger might have deceived me 
about Dumbrell, and I didn’t like 
the idea of taxing him with his 
operation, as, if I were mistaken, 
he would probably cut off my con- 
nection with his Company then 
and there. 

‘I didn’t think you would look 
at the matter in that light: the 
shares were mine to do as I liked 
with.’ 

‘Nonsense, Tubbs, you know 
very well that all our officers, 
directors and all, must hold a 
certain amount of stock.’ 

Now I knew very well, from a 
careful study of the prospectus, 
that the qualification of a director 
was fifty shares. 

‘Do you want me to buy the 
fifty shares you have left ? 

Dumbrell started, turned a little 


‘What do you know about my 
shares ?” 

‘ Why, when the captain of the 
ship is getting out, it’s time 
for the purser to look after him- 
self.” 

‘What do you know, Tubbs” 
he said, taking me by the arm. 
* What have you heard? Do you 
mean to buy in now? Come, give 
me the office.’ 

I laughed, and said, ‘Am I to 
be dismissed ?” 

‘ Dismissed, nonsense; I didn’t 
know you were in -the swim. 
Who sent you the telegram? Old 
Barrel? sly old dog, fancy his 
palming you off as a raw lad from 


Norfold. What are you going to 
do, Bull or Bear ?” 

‘I'm going to sleep on the 
bosom of Moel Vammer, that’s 
what I’m going to do. Good-bye, 
old fellow.’ 

We were presently behind the 
swish-tailed chesnut dashing along 
to Dolgarreg. As we crossed the 
bridge Erlanger was still sitting on 
the parapet smoking: he waved a 
good-night, and that was the last 
I saw of him. 


CHAPTER II. 


As a rule I don’t think a sunrise 
is worth getting up for, but on 
this particular Sunday morning it 
was one of the divinest sights it 
has been my lot to witness. When 
I came out of the hut, I rubbed 
my eyes and felt myself all over, 
to assure myself that I had not 
passed away from the body and 
entered into a more ethereal world. 
For during the night a white 
opaque mist had drifted from the 
sea into the valley, filling it up 
with snowy vapour ; the projecting 
shoulder, on which was my hut, 
was a little island, a heavenly 
eyrie; over and against me the 
purple heights of Henfynydd just 
tinged with pink, rose out of the 
vapoury sea, and behind me the 
crags of Mammer; but all the 
lower world was hidden. The 
rising sun tinged the white fleecy 
cloud-waves with a pearly pink. 
One listened for the trumpet of the 
archangel; one looked for some 
wondrous sign of heavenly bright- 
ness; but none came. Only the 
soughing of the west wind, which 
came rustling in from the sea, 
shattering the heavenly ocean and 
revealing the living world below. 
The broken masses of vapour 
rolled up the hill sides, wreathing 
away into invisible mist under the 
sun’s more powerful rays, but still 
hanging in snowy masses in the 
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deep rifts and cwms. The tide is 
half flood, and yonder, on the 
sands at Aber, is rolling up in 
long low waves tinged with the 
pure blush of morning: a schooner 
in the bay is working off and 
on waiting for sufficient water on 
the bar, and, on the stubby stone 
pier, those little black dots are the 
ship’s husband, and the master’s 
wife, and perhaps the little bairnies 
looking out for Dad. Is all well 
on board? Is all well at home? 
After the splendour of the 
morning the day dragged some- 
what. Happy as is the bache- 
lor’s Sunday morning, the pro- 
tracted, dawdling breakfast, the 
leisurely pipe afterwards, the un- 
cut ‘ Field’ to open and discuss, 
the tankard of Bass to restore 
suspended animation, yet about 
the time when the well-dressed 
crowds are thronging out of 
church or chapel there falls upon 
one a sort of blankness. Just 
as the schoolboy who has played 
truant in the bright spring morn- 
ing, loitering back, espies his 
brisk schoolfellows, with their 
satchels, hurrying home to their 
midday meal, and thinks, ‘ Ah! 
it would have been all over now, 
and no probable birching to en- 
counter ;’ so did I, with the tra- 
ditions of a Puritan ancestry 
hanging about me, feel a little 
quivering of the spirit at having 
spent what my grim old grand- 
father would have called a ‘ god- 
less Sunday.’ And then, too, to 
a lonely man the fresh bonnets 
and pretty faces, the rustle and 
flutter of womankind about one, 
the pleasant contact in the church 
porch with dainty muslin skirts 
and cunningly embroidered jupons 
freshen one up and bring a gleam 
of brightness into the day. Yes, 
I ought to have walked off to 
Llancarreg and gone to church. 
Then, too, perhaps, I could have 
faced that dish of woolly chops, 
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simmering in grease, which Mrs. 
Captain Williams had prepared 
for my refection. 

Nearly all the men employed 
in the mine were Welshmen, but 
amongsta number of hands who had 
just been taken on were twoor three 
Irish, who, having been ‘turned 
off some railway works in the 
Principality, had found their way 
to Llancarreg. Their engagement 
and my arrival had happened at 
the same time, and, I afterwards 
heard, had been connected in the 
minds of the Welsh miners with 
a fancied scheme of supplanting 
their own captain and themselves 
with a hated Sassenach chief and 
still more hated Gwyddelod. 

Wales has no local traditions— 
none but the most puerile at least, 
and those mostly vamped up by 
native dilettanti; but deep in 
the mind of the Cymry is a hatred 
of the Gwyddel, or Irishman. 
Just as quarrels between near 
relatives take a more embittered 
and venomous form than broils 
amongst strangers, so does this 
kindred tribe of Cymry hate its 
cousin the Gael. I don’t think 
the hatred is reciprocated, I don’t 
think the Irish care a button 
about the Welsh one way or the 
other; but certain it is that the 
Welshman will endure the seed 
of the trailing serpent, his Eng- 
lish neighbour, rather than an 
Irishman. The cause may be 
sought in the fact that in that 
fierce contest for the scil caused 
by the swelling wave of eastern 
conquest driving all the outer 
circles of population one into the 
other, the Gael, though harried 
out of Western Britain and forced 
to cross the sea, must have left 
many scattered remnants of the 
race to carry on a predatory war 
with their conquerors; and in 
their turn to be hunted down 
like wolves whenever the petty 
squabbles of the Welsh chieftains 
Q 
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allowed them to turn their ener- 
gies to the merely useful purpose 
of establishing internal security. 

The Welsh miners lodged for 
the most part at the foot of the 
mountain in a hamlet which 
lay close to the bridge which 
crossed our stream; there they 
had a chapel of their own, and 
a little public-house. The natives 
would not receive the Irishmen into 
their houses, so we had run up a 
bothie of planks and turf, in 
which they lived. One side of it 
was formed by a precipitous wall 
of rock, and the other faced a 
steep slope covered with loose 
and shifting stones. The path- 
way from my hut passed imme- 
diately in front of the bothie, and 
so on to the mine buildings: 
there was no other access to my 
hut than this, except from above 
by the steep grassy slope which 
led to the summit of the Mammer, 
but to reach that slope from the 
side of the mine involved a de- 
tour of some mile and a half. 

I was sitting dull and discon- 
solate, smoking a pipe in front 
of my hut: the day was over- 
cast, the wind had got round to 
the north-east and was howling 
dolefully amongst the rocks: a 
drizzling mist hid the summits 
of the hills and was fast wrap- 
ping up the landscape in gloom. 
To my homestaying mind the 
sense of loneliness and desertion 
was almost overwhelming, and 
the mist seemed to be fast cut- 
ting me off from all the living 
world. I was startled by a pebble 
which dropped on my hat: another 
. followed, and, looking up, I saw 
half way up the slope, and just 
within the line of driving vapour, 
the flutter of a woman’s petticoat. 

I sprang quickly up the steep 
and slippery slope, but the female 
form had disappeared: higher 
and higher I mounted, the fierce 
sleet cutting into my face like 


flicks from the point of a whip, 
but still no sight of the petticoat. 
I had now lost sight of my hut; 
and though but a few hundred 
yards away, I might as well have 
been miles distant. I was no 
mountaineer, had never been in 
cloudland before, and was puzzled 
and confused at my position; 
there were some awkward preci- 
pices to the right and left, and 
the gloom of the mountain top 
struck me with awe. At this 


“moment I heard a gentle ‘ cohoo” 


from above, and striking upwards 
in the direction of the sound, 
which was renewed every few mi- 
nutes, half an hour’s scramble 
brought me into a little plateau ; 
a rough heap of stones and 
rugged wooden staff stood out 
dimly against the lift of the sky. 
Crouched under the lee side of 
this heap of stones was a woman. 

After scrambling up to the top 
of a mountain in the track of a 
young female, one wouldn’t be 
likely to be very particular about 
an introduction; so, plumping 
myself down on a stone close 
beside my fair unknown, I took 
hold of her hand: her face was 
muffled up in a yellow bandanna 
handkerchief, and with my other 
hand I ventured to push this 
back, and caught sight of a dark 
handsome face lighted up by 
brilliant black eyes. She jumped 
to her feet. 

‘You made too free, young Sas- 
senach! she screamed into my 
ears. ‘The roar of the wind above 
us blew the words straight from 
her mouth into the great void. It 
was necessary to scream to be 
audible. 

* I beg your pardon——’ 

* What ?” 


‘ I beg your pardon.’ 


Really there wasn’t room for two 
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people to stand sheltered by the 
heap of stones except edgewise 
close together. Under these cir- 
cumstances I could not avoid offer- 
ing my companion the support of 
an arm Her waist was very 
tiny, round and firm, the arm 
which went round it was almost 
as large, it would have gone twice 
round had I two elbows. To hear 
@ word one must put one’s mouth 
close to an ear, to an ear peeping 
out of a wealth of dark hair, 
dishevelled by the wind. On the 
top of a mountain acquaintance 
ripens fast. 

‘You must go away, young Sas- 
senach, you who are so bold; no, 
I mean it. You must go away to 
Llancader now, directly in a 
minute, for my countrymen are 
arming to drive youaway. Anwyl- 
dad! and perhaps they will kill 
you. Oh, go away—run at once!’ 

I didn’t understand her, didn’t 
know what to say; but she evi- 
dently expected an answer. She 
put up her face as I stooped down 
to speak. I attempted a shout, 
but—it was so much easier to 
kiss that glowing upturned face. 

She took hold of me by the col- 
lar with both hands and shook me 
well. 

“ Silly boy! I want to save you; 
follow me—come.’ 

And she broke away and ran 
down the hillside. I followed, 
squashing through the spongy 
moss, her gleaming skirt my only 
guide. 

We came to a little rift, a water- 
course, now dry, quiet and shel- 
tered; we could hear our own 
Voices. 

* See,’ said my companion, ‘ fol- 
low this track; it will bring you 
into the old hill road to Aber; 
you can’t-get wrong then; keep 
straight on; don’t try to get back 
to Llancader : there are men watch- 
ing for you.’ 

* What men ? 
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‘The miners; they have sworn 
to drive you and the Irish out of 
the country.’ 

‘ But where are the police, and 
the magistrates ?” 

‘Police! dearanwyl! the poor 
boy! don’t trust to the police; do 
you think they’d venture on the 
Mammer, even if you could find 
one or two in the next six hours? 
No, my poor dear, you must go 
right away to Aber this very mi- 
nute.’ 

‘And what will they do with 
me if I don’t go? 

* Listen: there’s a steam-tug m 
the harbour, the master is a bro- 
ther of one of your miners; they 
will tie you up and put you in a 
cart, and carry you to the creek, 
and then they’ll pitch you and the 
Irishmen into the hold, and you'll 
be at Holyhead before you see the 
daylight again.’ 

‘ The d—d brutes!’ I said, grind- 
ing my teeth and stamping with 
impotent rage. 

‘No, she said, ‘not brutes; 
‘they're my countrymen, and I 
have two brothers among them. 
Away with you! Good-bye!’ 

‘Stop, my dear; you've been 
very kind to me, and I don’t even 
know your name.’ 

‘ Margaret—Margaret Roberts.’ 

‘And, Margaret, why did you 
come to tell me of this?” 

‘ Why ?—-well, indeed, I don’t 
know; but I didn’t like to see a 
nice boy ill-treated. But I must 
go now; mother will miss me. 
Good-bye! and start away.’ 

‘ Margaret, I can’t go; you must 
show me the way back to the mine, 
there’s a dear!’ 

‘ No,captain; indeed youmustn’t 
go back. Don’t, oh, don’t go back! 
You may go back to-morrow—to- 
morrow in the morning early, but 
not to-day, no, no!’ 

She took my amm and pushed 
me a little way along the path to 
Aber. 

a2 
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Once more my arm was round 
her waist, and I kissed her on each 
of her glowing cheeks. 

‘Good-bye, sweet Margaret! a 
Sassenach doesn’t leave his post; 
but you're a dear kind girl. Good- 
bye, anwylbach !’ 

Ah, how easy to learn is the 
language of love! Half an hour 
on a hillside with a pretty girl 
would give onea better grounding 
in Welsh than a whole course of 
lectures from the (future) profes- 
sor of Celtic literature at Oxford. 

‘Up the hillside till you cross 
the stream, and then down a path 
to the right,’ Margaret called after 
me as I strode away. 

In my hut once more, with time 
to think. The prospect of a phy- 
sical danger not actually present 
generally acts as a stimulant to 
the nerves, and it was so in my 
ease. I felt exhilarated at the re- 
sponsibility and peril to be faced. 
True that if one succumbed quietly 
and allowed oneself to be tied up 
into a bundle and pitched neck and 
crop, with two or three odoriferous 
Trishmen, into the hold ofa greasy 
brig, one would probably escape 
with only a few hours’ detention 
and inconvenience; but surely no 
man could submit to such indig- 
nity: better be knocked on the 
head at once. No, I swore to 
myself, this amusing little co- 
medy, this farce of an attack 
upon four unarmed men should 
turn out a tragedy indeed, rather 
than the plot should succeed. But 
I must think how they are to be 
met. Let me see: last night, when 
I sat on the parapet of the bridge 


at Llancarreg, and saw the moon * 


rise over the flank of Henfynydd, 
it was eight o’clock; I heard it 
toll from the church tower; now 
the moon rises an hour later each 
night, and to-night it will rise at 
nine. At eight it will be pitch 
dark, and then the attack will be 
made. It is now four, and I have 








four hours to prepare. But, first, 
let me arrange my private affairs. 
I had in my pocket about a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds in notes; 
these I placed in my tobacco-jar, 
and filled it up with loose papers 
and stones; I then went behind 
my hut to find a suitable céche for 
it. The rock behind had been 
partly quarried out to make room 
for the hut, and some loose rough 
blocks of stone were lying together. 
I raised one of the smaller of these 
blocks, and placed my jar in a cre- 
vice, replacing the stone. Yet, 
although my notes would be safe 
enough there, should I survive to 
look after them, yet in the event 
of my being knocked over, they 
might lie till the day of judgment ; 
and I didn’t care to make either 
the Bank of England or a Welsh 
miner my residuary legatee. I 
must write to Tom and tell him 
where the deposit was, but must 
also provide against the possibility 
of my papers being overhauled by 
the victors in the fight, who could 
likely enough read English, and 
who had probably heard of my 
having received a good deal of 
money. Yes, it would do Tom 
good, poor fellow; pay off his 
Cambridge duns and set him on 
his legs. I would write him a 
letter in French, and leave it in 
the captain’s hut. The captain and 
his wife had gone to a preaching 
meeting miles away, were coming 
back next day, and had left their 
hut in my charge. 
I wrote my letter to Tom— 


‘Mon cuer Tom,— Derriére ma 
hutte & la mine de Dolcarreg, 
cette hutte avec le toit de feutre, 
il y a une pile de grandes masses 
de pierre. Otes la plus haute pierre, 
c’est une pierre pyramidale, et tu 
trouveras un pot de tabac; fame 
le tabac et garde le pot en sou- 
venir de ton frére, 
* ALFRED.’ 























and felt more comfortable. Now 
for our means of defence. Could I 
rely upon the Irishmen? Why, of 
course I could. Who like an 
Irishman, on your right hand or 
your left, in the supreme press of 
the fight, if you have but the 
heart and the pluck to show him 
the way ? 

The three Irishmen were snooz- 
ing on their blankets in the little 
bothie. When I called them they 
came blinking into the light. 
What is there about the Irish, the 
true aboriginal face, which gives 
one such an idea of age, of an 
aged and timeworn race; as 
though the same souls had been 
used up in other bodies for count- 
less ages, and now look out sor- 
rowfully through the dim fleshly 
eyes, wearying for their final re- 
lease. There is the same look 
about the Tartar. 

Their dull wooden faces lighted 
up when I told them of the fight 
in prospect. 

‘Be Jazes, we'll stand by the 
captain! Just wait while we get 
our sticks; a fine oak saplin’ I 
cut in Kilabeg, yer hanner—’twill 
suit the Welshmen’s heads, be- 
gorra!’ 

There were three of them, as I 
said, John Moriarty, Sam O’Con- 
nor, and Peter Blake. John had 
a red head, and was the only one 
of the lot who could open his 
mouth, and he was not very com- 
municative. They went to find 
their sticks, and came back look- 
ing blank. 

‘ The sticks is gone, yer hanner.’ 

There had come up the day be- 
fore a consignment of picks for 
the miners’ use. . The picks were 
gone. 

*They’re not gone far, I'll bet,’ 
I said. ‘Master Taffy wouldn’t 
carry those heavy picks a long 
way; but it might take us a week 
to find them.’ 

‘What will we do widout our 
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sticks? spoke the Irishman, 
doubtfully. 

There were plenty of boards and 
rafters, and there was a circular 
saw on the premises; but what 
use is a slip off a deal board in 
a man’s fist? If we could only 
find the picks, their handles were 
of stout, well-seasoned ash, fitted - 
to withstand the rough jar of the 
strike on the solid rock. What 
could they have done with them ? 
They must be somewhere close at 
hand. A white footprint gave me 
the clue. Within the shed which 
contained the stamps, at one end, 
the nearer end to the Erlangers 
and Dominicho’s den, was a huge 
conical heap of quartz, pulverized 
to the consistency of a coarse 
powder. The man who had hid- 
den the picks had trodden in a 
little puddle of water formed by 
the dripping of the trough which 
ran overhead to supply the big 
wheel; he had trodden into the 
heap of white quartz powder, and 
had left the imprint of his foot 
in white paste on the storehouse 
door-sill. A few prods with a long 
lath soon discovered a hard lump 
in the middle of the pile. The 
picks were there, sure enough. We 
had the heads off half-a-dozen in a 
minute. Why would not we use 
them as they were? Well, a pick 
is not a handy weapon in a free 
fight. You may probably knock 
over your first man, probably make 
him a subject for the coroner; but 
then you are done. Now, with a 
handy cudgel you may, if you are 
lucky, knock two or three out of 
time. 

Dominicho was not in his lair; 
he had no doubt gone to Llancader 
to drink, and would not be back 
till morning, probably. 

What were our chances of hold- 
ing our position? I examined the 
ground carefully. The plateau on 
which the mine buildings were 
erected—partly a natural terrace, 
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partly quarried into the solid rock 
—narrowed suddenly at the end 


the furthest from the road by 
which you entered. In the nar- 
rowest part, with just room enough 
in front for two people to pass, 
stood the Irish bothie. A jutting 
rock eut this off from the little 
nook which held my hut, access 
to which could only be gained by 
a narrow path cut in the face of 
the rock. The escarpment of the 
mountain below was not perpen- 
dicular, but sloped at an angle of 
about 70 degrees. Evidently the 
defensive position was the little 
terrace on which stood my hut. It 
had also the advantage that re- 
treat was possible; the grassy 
slope which led to the summit of 
the Mammer might enable us to 
escape the result of a defeat. I 
took no counsel with my forces, 
nor did I form any elaborate plan 
of defence. A great general cares 
not for advice, his plans are always 
simple ; but his the keen eye which 
sees the supreme crisis, his the 
firm hand which hurls the thunder- 
belt of war crashing through the 
weak place in the enemy’s array. 

I had also learnt a lesson from 
the merry little coachman who had 
driven me to Dolcarreg. 

* Now, sir,’ he said, ‘if ever you 
"as a row with a Welshman, and 
you sees as it must end in a fight, 
don’t you go and talk with him, 
and argue with him; he'll talk 
himself into a rage, and get his 
dander up by degrees, and pr’aps 
he'll end by giving you a licking, 
for they’re bad to beat once they 
get started. But jest you go 
quietly up to him, and give him a 
good smack in the face — you'll 
knock all the fight out of him; 
he’ll get under the table and roar 
for mercy.’ 

This saying had I laid up in 
my mind, and it bore fruit after- 
wards. 








CHAPTER IIL 


It was now five o’clock; the 
heavy clouds which had hung 
around the hills parted for a 
while; there was fair weather and 
bright sunshine far out at sea ; the 
sun, declining in the west, lit up 
the broad reaches of shining yellow 
sands below; the flood-tide was 
beginning to make. Far out at 
sea, the purple hills, their bases 
hidden in a light ethereal mist, 
shone out like the mountains which 
rise from the heavenly horizon. 

Just now, in Alchester, my 
mother and dear old dad were 
taking their early tea, the old 
woman made up for evening ser- 
vice, with her Bible and Prayer- 
book by her side, all the places 
looked out. 

The steam-tug anchored in the 
tideway was swinging to the flood. 
From the black smoke which her 
funnel emitted she was evidently 
getting up steam. 

A thought occurred to me: our 
friends would no doubt choose the 
darkest part of the night to make 
their attack upon us. What an 
advantage it would be to us in 
our final rush if we could have a 
good bright light thrown into the 
faces of the enemy! Amongst my 
schoolfellows at Alchester I had 
been noted as a skilful firework- 
maker. We had two good hours 
before us, and it would while away 
the time at all events if I tried to 
make a Bengal light. There was 
plenty of powder — barrels full; 
there was also sulphur and anti- 
mony in the laboratory. The 
powder must be pounded. There 
was a big mortar, but it was iron, 
and pounding gunpowder in an 
iron mortar is not always good for 
the eyesight; but O’Connor didn’t 
mind the job, and I gave him only 
about half an ounce at a time, and 
as he had no whiskers to singe, 
and such an ugly mug that you 
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might have rubbed him down with 
a@ red-hot poker without spoil- 
ing his complexion, I felt quite 
easy about him. With the office 
ruler, and gum, and unlimited 
writing-paper, I made half-a-dozen 
very respectable cases; and we 
had mixed the composition, and 
filled and rammed them by seven 
o'clock; and then I withdrew my 
forces into the hut, and waited 
events, 

The slight break in the weather 
had been only a temporary lull; 
again the wind was howling, and 
the mist and rain were driving fu- 
riously athwart the mountain-side. 
Not a pleasant night to be out; 
and I began to hope that our Celtic 
foes would not face the storm. 

In a waterproof coat and leg- 
gings I scrambled to the edge of 
the cliff and listened. I could, ever 
and anon, when the wind abated, 
hear the dash of the swollen brook- 
lets, and now and again the bleat 
of a mountain sheep. Stay: in that 
momentary hush I distinctly heard 
# human foot-tread —a loosened 
stone I could hear clattering down 
the mountain-side; but next mo- 
ment the soughing of the angry 
wind obliterated every other sound. 
I crept back to the hut, and ad- 
ministered a ration of whisky to 
the whole of the forces. 

‘Now, boys, you'll just keep 
quiet till you hear me whistle 
three times, so, and then you'll 
just follow me.’ 

‘We'll be there, your hanner, 
never fear!’ 

But it was a false alarm. Tired 
of waiting, I ventured into the 
mine works. All was quiet there, 
quiet and dark. But hark! By 
Jove! they’re upon me! A con- 
fused clatter of footsteps, and I 
was surrounded by a crowd of 
dark moving forms; but I was not 
recognised, and stole quietly away 
round the rocky corner, and safe. 
It was now almost calm, and I 
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could hear the tramp of many men. 
They halted at the further gable of 
the bothie, and there was a sound 
of picks at work against the walls 
—soon a slight crash as the roof 
fell in, and a rush forward of men. 
They intended to catch the Irish- 
men in the ruins of their cabin. 
They were evidently posed at find- 
ing nobody at home. I could see 
a dark cluster of men, and hear 
muttered tones. 

The time had come; thrice I 
whistled, and, then lighting a ve- 
suvian, fired my blue light. For 
a moment it smouldered, and then 
brightly blazing up revealed the 
whole scene; the rocks and crags 
around, the crowd of men with 
blackened faces. At my signal 
the Irishmen ran out; the Cymry 
stood blinking at the dazzling 
light. As I ran forward into the 
middle, flinging the blue light into 
the thick of them, the whole scene 
disappeared into intense blue- 
black darkness. A flash of intense 
brightness seemed to dart into my 
brain, a noise and whiz as of a 
thousand steam hammers. I fell 
on one knee, then seemed to sink 
away altogether, clutching at the 
terrible shapes which floated in 
the unformed void through which 
I fell. 

I next remember awaking to 
consciousness in my hut, a couple 
of tallow candles were flaming and 
smoking in the draught, upheld 
in beer bottles. John Moriarty 
was standing beside me with a 
basin of water and a wet rag in 
his hand. The other two were 
seated on the settle by the fire. 
They were refreshing themselves 
by occasional applications to my 
whisky bottle. Fah! the smell of 
that Irish whisky! Far from 
averse to other condiments, even 
now the taste and smell of Irish 
whisky inspires me with unutter- 
able disgust. 

‘We bate ’em finely, your han- 
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ner, the dirty Welsh blackguards ; 
but whisht now, you'll do beauti- 
ful, av you'll only be ‘’asy and 
quiet.’ 

John, with skill and tenderness, 
adjusted the bandage round my 
aching, throbbing head. 

‘ But, John, how did you manage 
to drive them away? there was 
such a lot of them.’ 

‘Well, yur hanner, we were 
routing them and bating them 
finely, but what frightened the 
souls out of them was a mighty 
scream from behind them, and the 
sound of two or three men rowling 
over the precipice, and then they 
ran, yer hanner, and Peter Blake 
and I, yer hanner, we druv ’em 
right off the mountain.’ 

So I fell asleep in the arms of 
victory, and woke next morning 
with nothing but a bandage round 
my forehead and a splitting head- 
ache to remind me of the battle. 

But they found Dominicho at 
the bottom of the height with his 
neck broken. A knife was clenched 
in his hands, it was covered with 
blood, and there were traces of 
blood on the rocks above. Clearly 
the miners had turned Dominicho 
out of his lair; his must have 
been the footstep I had heard the 
night before, before the others 
came; and Dominicho in his fury 
had driven his knife into one or 
two of the Cymry. Hence * the 
diversion which had secured us 
the victory. Whether he had 
tumbled over the reck, or been 
hurled over by the infuriated 
miners, we never knew; nor did 
we learn anything about the 
wounded Welsh: they kept quiet 
enough. There was an inquest of 
course, a Welsh jury empanelled, 
and a verdict, ‘ Accidental death,’ 
and there was an end of the 
matter. 

The death of Dominicho 
threw Captain Williams on his 
own resources in working the 








Erlangers. We were rather short- 
handed on the Monday, but there 
was plenty of stuff to work up, 
and the Erlangers were busy all 
the day. Captain Williams sug: 
gested that as there was a dead 
man lying in the shed, the work 
should be suspended for a day, till 
the inquest had been held, but the 
‘auri sacra fames’ was upon us 
all. The directors would return 
to London the next morning, and 
were anxious to have a favourable 
result of this day’s work especially. 
Williams shook his head : “ Indeed 
there’s nothing gold hates so much 
as death; and I had a bad dream 
last night. It was a great preach- 
ing meeting we were at in the 
evening, and certainly there was 
some talk about the Diaoul—yes, 
indeed. But I dreamt that I was 
on the Mammer at midnight, and 
there was a bright light, and the 
Diaoul himself appeared in the 
middle of it, and it was just on 
the strike of the Cerrigwen vein, 
the one that’s yielding so well; 
and he stood there and grinned at 
me, and he was for all the world 
like Erlanger in the face, and 
there he stood smelling the wind, 
till he gave a loud scream and 
struck his foot into the ground; 
and I’m frightened he’s drove all 
the gold into the middle of the 
Mammer.’ 
* Nonsense, man, you took a tooth- 
ful too much whisky last night.’ 
But Williams went about his 
business very gravely that day. 
We were hard at work till late, 
and the night had come on before 
the amalgam was transferred from 
the machines to the melting shop. 
The intermittent glare of the 
furnace lighted up the keen City 
faces, and the warped and rugged 
visage of the captain, all anxiously 
bent over the glowing crucible. 
‘Well, captain, what’s the re- 
sult ?” 
He let fall the crucible, which 
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broke into a dozen pieces on the 
floor. 

‘Dim byd” Nothing in the 
world. 

A great storm of words broke 
over the unfortunate captain’s 
head. He didn’t understand his 
business; he had taken the wrong 
stuff, he was a stupid Welsh pig, 
he was a d—d rogue, and so on. 

The captain sputtered and swore 
in his native tongue, and I thought 
we were in for a free fight, but the 
London men soon recovered their 
equanimity, and the irate Welsh- 
man was pacified. 

‘What did I tell you, gentle- 
men? said Williams, mournfully ; 
‘the devil has struck all the gold 
out of the rock.’ 

It really did seem it was so. 
From that day to this we never 
got sixpenn’orth of gold out of 
the mine, although our prospects 
were eminently favourable, and 
would have still continued to be 
so, had we had any more money 
to spend. When that came to an 
end our works were suspended, 
and also my salary. 

Of course under these circum- 
stances it was impossible I could 
think of matrimony. I therefore 
failed to reward the devoted Mar- 
garet with my heart and hand, but 
I had the pleasure of assisting at 
her wedding with a strapping 
young Welsh miner, who, having 
met with an accident on the night 


Up and down Moel Vammer. 
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of my adventure on the mountain, 
was compelled to wear his arm in 
a sling, and had a nasty cut over 
his eyebrows. Being thus com- 
pelled to stop work, he thought 
it a favourable opportunity for 
getting married. We had a great 
day of it, and the whole popula- 
tion of the hamlet of Pen-y-bont 
got gloriously drunk on the oc- 
casion. 

The Dolcarreg Mine is silent 
and deserted now. The skeleton 
spokes of the big wheel stand out 
gaunt and grim against the bare 
hill-side. Its water-ways are dry, 
its tramways are dismantled. It 
bears a bad name, does the Dol- 
carreg Mine. At night there are 
queer doings there. The big 
wheel begins to turn with dismal 
wheezing and groaning. The 
decaying stamps begin to pound 
and crush, smoke and flame pour 
out of the ruined chimney-stalk 
of the stone hut. In the midst 
of the stir, three human figures 
are seen darting forth away up 
the hill and round the top of the 
Mammer. They shriek and howl 
continually, for they are pursued 
by avenging fiends, and finally 
disappear in a glare of blue fire. 
One of the three is Erlanger, the 
second is Dominicho, the third is 
the wicked English purser. As 
regards your humble servant, 
however, the vision, if seen at all, 
can only be prophetic. 


‘MY OLD COAT. 


HIS old velvet coat has grown queer, I admit, 
And changed is the colour and loose is the fit ; 
Though to beauty it certainly cannot aspire, 
*Tis a cosy old coat for a seat by the fire. 


When I first put it on it was awfully swell : 

I went to a picnic, met Lucy Lepel, 

Made a hole in the heart of that sweet little girl, 
And disjointed the nose of her lover, the Earl. 


We rambled away o’er the moorland together : , 
My coat was bright purple, and so was the heather, 
And so was the sunset that blazed in the west, 

As Lucy’s fair tresses were laid on my breast. 


We plighted our troth ’neath that sunset aflame, 
But Lucy returned to her Earl all the same ; 
She’s a grandmamma now, and is going down hill, 
But my old velvet coat is a friend to me still. 


It was built by a tailor of mighty renown, 

‘Whose art is no longer the talk of the town : 

A magical picture my memory weaves 

When I thrust my tired arms through its easy old sleeves. 


I see in my fire, through the smoke of my pipe, 
Sweet maidens of old that are long over-ripe, 

And a troop of old cronies, right gay cavaliers, 
Whose guineas paid well for champagne at Watier's. 


A strong generation, who drank, fought, and kissed, 
‘Whose hands never trembled, whose shots never missed, 
Who lived a quick life, for their pulses beat high— 

We remember them well, sir, my old coat and I. 


Ah, gone is the age of wild doings at Court, 

Rotten boroughs, knee-breeches, hair-triggers, and port ; 
Still I’ve got a magnum to moisten my throat, 

And I'll drink to the Past in my tattered old coat. 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 
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AKE up, John—wake up! 
said Britannia, laying her 
trident mercilessly on the back of 
John Bull. ‘It is a long time 
since you and I have had a little 
talk together. I want to know 
what you've been doing for the 
last half-century, and what you 
mean to do in the next. Why, 
how drowsy you look! I do be- 
lieve I’ve caught you napping!’ 
This Mr. Bull strongly denied, 
though, at the same time, he ac- 
knowledged that he had oecca- 
sionally indulged in a dreamy 
doze for the good of his constitu- 
tion. 

* Though, as a rule, ma’am,’ he 
added, ‘I fancy you'll find very 
few people so wide awake as I am ; 
and, as if to prove the truth of his 
assertion, he slapped his pockets, 
and shook his hat rakishly on 
one side, with an appearance of 
levity, which, to say the least, 
was anything but pleasing to the 
stately lady. ‘As for what I’ve 
been doing,’ he continued, ‘just 
take a look round and see.’ 

‘I have taken a look round,’ 
she answered, reproachfully ; ‘ and 
Iam anything but satisfied with 
what I have seen. You have 
heavy responsibilities, John. Time 
has left you trustee of a great 
nation, guardian of a noble people. 
I am not quite satisfied with 
the way you have fulfilled your 
trust.’ 

‘Not satisfied!’ he answered, 
amazedly. He was not used to be 
found fault with, and could ill 
brook reproach. ‘ Well; you 
ladies are hard to please. Look 
at Father Thames; for years he’s 
been a dirty disreputable fellow, 
@ nuisance and a plague spot, 
abused and avoided by his best 
friends; well, haven’t I banked 
him both sides, drained him, and 
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‘BRITANNIA SPEAKS HER MIND’ ~ 


cleaned him up, till he is quite 
spruce and respectable—a credit 
to the land he wanders through ? 
I'll back him against any river in 
Europe.’ 

‘You are too fond of backing 
up your own belongings.’ 

‘ And haven’t I a right to back 
’em up? he answered. ‘I own I 
am proud, and with good reason. 
Look on the glorious works I’ve 
done during the last half-century ! 
I’ve utilized light and air, estab- 
lished communications over the 
earth and under the earth.’ 

‘That is true enough,’ she 
answered; ‘but on the earth 
you’ve done some questionable 
work.’ 

‘I’ve worked hard, and spent 
thousands on thousands of pounds 
in ornamenting and beautifying 
her——’ 

‘ Like a twelfth-cake! with 
gimcrackery and rubbish, that 
will be carted away before the 
present century is past. Don’t 
boast of your Brummagem build- 
ings, John——’ 

‘ Brummagem |’ he echoed aghast 
at such an expression being ap- 
plied to any of his handywork. 
‘You must have been walking 
with your eyes shut, ma’am; you 
can never have seen the Houses 
of Parliament——’ 

‘Oh! they are very well to 
look at; but they are fit for any- 
thing except the purpose for which 
they were built—besides, they are 
crumbling away already—very 
unlike the architectural glories of 
my young days,’ replied Britannia, 
slightly sighing. Like the rest of 
her sex, she clung to the memories 
and monuments of her youth, with 
a prophetic feeling that the future 
would give to her nothing worthy 
of comparison with the past. 

*You’re not so old yet, ma’am,’ 
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rejoined John Bull, gallantly; 
‘and I hope for many, many 
years to come you'll “rule the 
waves,” as you always have ruled 
them, for everybody’s benefit more 
than for your own. But, as I 
was going to say, the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, and so 
long as my Westminster Palace 
stands I mean to be proud of it. 
I don’t believe it is in such a poor 
way as you.seem to think. Then 
there’s the great bell, “ Big Ben ;” 
you should just hear what he has 
got to say upon the subject ; he'll 
give tongue in a minute.’ 

‘From all I’ve heard, I don’t 
think you’ve much to be proud 
of in that quarter,’ said Britannia, 
determined to snub him, and, 
indeed, he deserved it, for he was 
getting sadly puffed up with conceit 
and self-satisfaction. As though in 
confirmation of her observation, 
the bell at that moment struck up 
in rather a musical, but melan- 
choly and lugubrious strain—and 
these were the words it intoned, 
or rather monotoned : 


* John Bull, he’s very proud of me, and 

oft takes out his purse ; 

But the more they try to tinker me 
the more I’m growing worse. 

All my inside ’s out of order, and my 
sides are cracked, I fear; 

But I’m sure I am not half so cracked 
as them as set me here.’ 


‘That is exactly my opinion,’ 
exclaimed Britannia, exultingly. 
‘I couldn’t have said it better my- 
self.’ John stood silent, utterly 
crestfallen; but, with his usual 
genial spirit, he soon cheered up, 
and said : 

‘This is not the first brazen 
tongue that has wagged against 
its best friend; but I don’t mind 
it—sometimes I rather enjoy being 
abused.’ 

‘Then I am afraid you are 
amply supplied with that kind of 
enjoyment, my poor John. All 
the world knows you have some 


sublime and splendid qualities; 
but you are growing fat, lazy, and 
too self-glorious; your friends are 
getting anxious—and your ene- 
mies——’ 

‘ My enemies!’ he echoed, with 
a roar of laughter which shook 
his own island, and might have 
been heard on the borders of the 
Black Sea. ‘I fancy I could soon 
reduce them to powder—as Gul- 
liver set his foot on a whole army 
of Lilliputians.’ 

‘ But yet they swarmed upon 
him, hung upon his limbs, covered 
his breast—bound and chained 
him with tiny thongs, till he lay 
bruised and helpless at their feet ; 
and remember, big and strong as 
you are, things are no longer as 
they used to be. There are Brob- 
dingnags abroad who could put 
you in the palms of their hands, 
and blow you away like thistle- 
down.’ 

John couldn’t believe that. He 
looked at his huge limbs, stretched 
out his hands to see how far he 
could reach, what distant parts of 
the globe he could touch with 
each separate finger. The idea of 
his being blown away struck him 
as something so irresistibly comi- 
cal, that he burst into another roar 
of derisive laughter; for which, 
however, he had the good sense to 
apologise, lest Britannia should 
take offence at his treating with 
levity what she considered a 
serious matter. He knew she was 
slow to take offence, cautious in 
her judgment, and as apt to for- 
give as to resent an injury; but 
when she was once roused, her 
wrath was terrible. As he looked 
on her now, he observed that her 
features were set, and there was a 
red spot upon her brow that 
was not a reflection of the rising 
sun. 

‘I don’t mind your indulging 
in a little mirth,’ she answered, 
‘ provided you are serious when 
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the right time comes, as I think 
it is coming now. It is all very 
well to brag of what you've 
done in the past, and on the whole 
you’ve not done badly. You are 
a good fellow, and no one is more 
willing to admit your virtues than 
I am; but I want to know what 
you are doing for the present, and 
what you mean to do for the 
future ?’ 

‘You want a great deal of in- 
formation on very short notice, 
ma’am; you must give me time 
to think. I have so many matters 
on hand that I hardly know which 
to take first. I suppose you 
know I’m trying to get rid of the 
colonies, that is, to make them 
self-supporting—of course retain- 
ing their allegiance.’ 

* You had better let them alone 
for the present, and look at home; 
there’s enough work here to employ 
all your energies. I’ve seen such 
scenes this day as would disgrace a 
land of savages. There are plague 
spots here in your own city, steam- 
ing with a growth of ignorance 
and crime, flourishing beneath 
your very nose, nay, on your own 
breast, eating into your vitals 
poisoning your blood.’ 

‘ Well, ma’am,’ he answered, de- 
precatingly, ‘no fellow of my size 
can boast of a perfectly sound and 
healthy constitution; there must 
be something wrong somewhere. 
I’ve done my best; I got a beauti- 
ful sanitary commission, with new 
brooms and unlimited authority, 
and if they don’t look after my 
health, it is no fault of mine.’ 

Britannia took no heed of his 
exculpatory remark, but hurried 
him along till he was almost out of 
breath, till she came to a particular 
spot, and pointed sternly down to 
the crowds of dingy courts and 
alleys that cling like a ragged 
fringe to the skirts of some fashion- 
able localities, sometimes pushing 
so near to the stately homes of 
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wealth and luxury, that it seems 
as though the reeking steam of 
diseased bodies and vicious souls 
must mingle with and taint the 
perfumed breath of beauty. Scowl- 
ing, low-browed men, unsexed 
women, and impish children, 
covered with rags and dirt, were 
huddled together in the kennel, 
blaspheming horribly, and making 
a din of oaths, shrieks, and 
curses. 

‘You must not judge me by 
such things as these,’ said John, 
shrugging his shoulders; ‘these 
are the very dregs of society P 

‘ Society has no business to have 
such dregs as these,’ she answered. 
‘ Remember they have each, even the 
wildest and most benighted, one 
common human nature, and one 
human soul. By some humanizing 
process, which it is your duty to 
discover, they should be absorbed 
in the general mass of life, and 
cleansed and made pure. You 
boast of utilizing light and air, 
you should learn to utilize human 
nature, and make of it a better 
thing than this. Poverty and 
starvation seem to have blotted 
out every sign of feeling, except 
hunger and sin.’ 

‘It is their own fault,’ he an- 
swered, sulkily; ‘they are obsti- 
nate, and choose to starve. I’ve 
built workhouses where the old 
may be housed and fed, and the 
young taught.’ 

‘Taught!’ echoed Britannia. 
‘But how are they taught? and 
what? I don’t know what you 
pretend to teach them, but I know 
what they learn, and that is the 
shortest road through the work- 





house-wards to gaol. I call your 


workhouse system, as it now stands, 
the forcing-house of crime. There 
the seeds are sown in young, ne- 
glected minds; they flower in 
the public streets, and bear their 
fruits in a prison-cell. You give 
them their learning as you give 
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them their food—in the coarsest 
and most unpalatable fashion. 
They have no digestion for either. 
The training your parish autho- 
rities give to the poor children is 
worse than no training at all; it 
fits them for nothing, and they 
come out of school as ignorant of 
all good, wholesome things, as they 
went in; wiser only in vicious ways, 
and a greater aptitude in evil-doing, 
of which society has the full be- 
nefit.’ 

‘ And when society catches them 
it claps them into gaol. There’s 
plenty of them, and they are always 
full,’ answered John, with an in- 
difference that ill became him. 

‘Unfortunately, yes,’ replied 
Britannia, dejectedly; ‘you have 
built gaols enough, and your econo- 
mising folly has helped to fill them. 
You have crippled the labour- 
market, robbed the poor of the 
one great right they inherit, viz., 
the right to work; you have taken 
labour from willing hands, and 
left them empty. Some have been 
driven to steal, some to starve, and 
some have wandered to foreign 
lands, to make their homes there, 
and live an honest, industrious life 
which your short-sighted policy 
has denied them here. You have 
been badly advised, John, and have 
drained your veins of some of your 
best blood, which you could ill 
afford to lose.’ 

‘It is not my fault, ma’am,’ he 
answered, desperately—and he did 
look a little ashamed of himself. 
‘I’ve been to our bankers, and they 
said I must retrench ; that retrench- 
ment was the order of the day.’ 

‘Save at the spigot and let out 
at the bunghole,’ said Britannia; 
‘that seems to have been their 
motto. You know from experience 
that your national economy has 
always been a most expensive pro- 
cess, and you should not have 


given way.’ 
‘I couldn’t help it,’ he answered, 


ruefully. ‘They said I had better 
drain my veins,as I have done, 
than drain their pockets. I know 
I’ve weakened my constitution, I’m 
beginning to feel it already; but 
there is one thing I have done, or 
rather am doing,’ he added, bright- 
ening, ‘ which I am sure will meet 
with your approval. I know things 
are in a very bad state, and I’ve 
been driven to my wits’ end (not 
very far to go, perhaps you'll say) 
to know how to mend them. At 
last I think I’ve hit the right nail 
on the head. I’m going to teach 
everybody everything, what they 
are, what they ought to be, and 
what I mean to make ’em. I’ve 
had great difficulty in arranging 
matters; but, after a long struggle, 
I’ve got my school board at last.’ 

‘That is the very thing I came 
to talk to you about, only you 
would drift off to other matters,’ 
replied Britannia. ‘The pith of a 
lady’s letter, you know, lies ge- 
nerally in the postscript; and the 
beginning of my business comes in 
at the end of my visit. I know all 
that is going on, and I may say I 
am watching your proceedings with 
a jealous eye. It is easy enough to 
get the school board together ; but 
I want to know what you’re going 
to do with it—how you propose to 
work your scheme.’ 

* Well, we have not yet laid out 
our plans; it is only in its infancy 
at present.’ 

‘ But remember it will be grow- 
ing day by day; and every step 
it takes must be in the right di- 
rection. There must be no blun- 
ders, no doing one day and un- 
doing the next. You generally 
allow too many spoons to stir por- 
ridge—no wonder it so often turns 
out a mess. Take the advice of 
your friends, consult common sense 
and experience.’ 

‘Well, madam,’ he answered, 
speaking in a complimentary vein— 
a thing very unusual with him, 
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to educate themselves.’ 
tion? I have heard a great deal 


‘ Well, ma’am,’ replied John, re- 
flectively, and looking as though 
he intended to overwhelm her 
with his generosity, ‘ by education 
I mean reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, the use of the 


lobes—— 

‘Use of the fiddlestick!’ inter- 
rupted Britannia, excitedly. ‘Better 
teach every child how to make the 
best use of itself, its own hands, 
its own brain. Teach the common 
things of common life. Teach the 
boy how to grow up self-relying 
and self-respecting, that he may be 
a good member of society. Let 
him feel that he is of some im- 
portance in the world; that the 
man who labours honestly for his 
bread may never be ashamed to 
look the proudest in the face. The 
grimy hand of labour may clasp 
the gilded hand of wealth, and 
leave no stain upon it. If every 
man could be taught the wisest 
way to legislate for himself and 
his own household, a heavy burthen 
would be lifted from your shoulders, 
John. Your educational commis- 
sions have always been lamentable 
failures. You give children exactly 
that sort of knowledge which is of 
little or no use to them. They 


* You can’t say that of the reli- 
gious part of their education, which 
is carried on under the superin- 
tendence of the Church. A good 
Christian must always be a good 
member of society.’ 

‘Yes, when you get the real 
genuine article, John; but there is 
as much adulteration in modern 
Christianity as in other things. I 
have known men who are, to all 
outward appearance, very good 
Christians, but very bad neigh- 
bours. I have a great respect for 
religion ; but before you teach 
people the road to the next world, 
you should show them how to 
pick their way through the briery 
paths of this, where thorns and 
brambles beset them on every side 
and often hinder their passage to 
the next. ‘Teach them their re- 
ligious duties by all means; but 
at the same time teach them the 
full weight of their moral obliga- 
tions. Give them that kind of 
knowledge which will be likely to 
guide them through this world’s 
ways, and never fear but they will 
reach safely the world beyond. 
Some of your best scholars have 
turned out poor specimens of hu- 
manity, with no more power of 
self-guidance than a child in long 
clothes. Though they have learnt 
the use of the globes, geography, 
and many other ‘graphies,’ and 
could find their way to Timbuctoo 
without the aid of a single finger- 
post, they don’t know how to find 
their way honestly to the end of 
the passing year; they have no 
more brains than a blackbeetle, 
no more conscience than a turnpike 
gate. I have known others, who 
have been quite ignorant of your 
educational process, who have 
grown up into honest men or wo- 
men, happy themselves, and the 
cause of happiness in others. They 
have had the advantage of a good 
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moral training, such as your na- 
tional establishments have hitherto 
never attempted to give. You must 
be very cautious in your choice of 
teachers, John, and engage only 
those who have learnt to think 
without a book, and who are able 
to make an original remark and 
answer an original question. I have 
known the wits of some of your 
teachers thrown into confusion by 
a simple question from an intelli- 
gent child, who has been punished 
for asking what its teacher was 
too ignorant to answer.’ 

* I have seen that myself, ma’am, 
but I mean to turn over a new 
leaf. I shall buy up the best in- 
tellect in the market; I don’t 
mind paying a good price, if I get 
the article I want.’ 

‘You talk as if you could buy 
intellect by the yard, and brains 
by the stone weight. I think you 
will have great difficulty in getting 
a good supply of either, and when 
you have got them you will still 
find it difficult to know what to do 
with them.’ 

‘You have not much faith in 
my judgment,’ said John, slightly 
piqued, ‘and yet I have done all 
I can to satisfy even you, for I 
have put two of your own sex 
upon my school board.’ 

‘I don’t know that that will do 
much good,’ replied Britannia ; ‘ it 
is not likely that two of my sex, 
however strong-minded they may 
be, will have much weight among 
forty of yours. You will throw 
aside their opinions like thistle- 
down, and strike the balance all 
in your own favour. Besides, I 
think if we are to have anything 
to do with the movement, we ought 
to have a school board of our own, 
in order that women should attend 
to the education of girls. Iam 
sure you men can know nothing of 
what is desirable and necessary 
for girls to be taught. There have 
been many discussions about the 





education of boys; but you seem 
to think the training of girls as 
quite a secondary consideration. 
It is not so in my opinion. One 
bad woman will corrupt, ay, and 
work more mischief, than twenty 
men; therefore I am anxious that 
the training of girls should be 
seriously taken into your consi- 
deration. Give them a useful, not 
a fanciful education, John. Let 
every one have the best sort of 
teaching for their position in life. 
Domestic economy and domestic 
management should form promi- 
nent features in your arrangement. 
I have seen a great deal of misery 
caused by an ill-cooked dinner and 
a dirty fireside.’ She leant her 
hand kindly on his arm, adding, 
‘ Bea good shepherd, John; gather 
the little street Arabs into your 
fold.’ 

‘I have tried, and succeeded 
greatly beyond my expectations. 
Look at my “shoeblack brigade.” 
They are as true and honest little 
men as any in the kingdom; not 
one in a hundred turns a step 
awry, thanks to the wise captains 
who have trained them to walk 
honestly on the world’s highway. 
Just look in and pay them a visit.’ 

‘Not now; some other time I 
will. Isee you have made some 
exertion for the Arab boys; but 
what of the Arab girls?’ 

‘ Well, we are trying to do some- 
thing for them too. The Hon. 
Mrs. , but I will not mention 
any names, has got her brigade of 
door-step girls—all little waifs and 
strays of young womankind she 
enrols under her banners, and is 
training them in a manner that 
will satisfy your requirements.’ 

‘Success attend her! I have 
been greatly hurt by the sight of 
so many unwashed, ragged, shame- 
less girl-women rolling in gutters, 
scrambling for pence, and tumbling 
under the horses’ heels.’ 

‘No,’ replied John, deprecat- 


















ingly, ‘we are not quite so bad as 
that. That sort of vicious amuse- 
ment is confined to the boys. I 
don’t think that even the omnibus 
outsiders would allow a girl to 
stand on her head or turn somer- 
saults for their amusement.’ 

‘I did not mean tumbling as a 
gymnastic performance,’ answered 
Britannia, ‘ but accidental falling. 
You must work hard for these 
neglected children, John. Remem- 
ber that unless some kind hand is 
stretched forth to save them they 
will grow up and bring forth chil- 
dren as wretched and evil as them- 
selves. I tremble to think what 
will become of England when such 
women are mothers of her sons.’ 

* Oh, we shall soon make an end 
of that sort of thing,’ replied John; 
‘we shall throw open our doors 
and invite the poorest and emptiest 
in the land to enter in and be 
filled with knowledge.’ 

‘ What if they refuse to come, 
and prefer darkness to light ” 

‘We shall use compulsion and 
force them to come in, or punish 
them for staying out.’ 

‘Try gentle measures; forced 
meat is hard of digestion, and sel- 
dom does any good.’ 

‘Oh, we are often obliged to 
compel people to do things for 
their own benefit. Whenever we 
find it necessary we shall drench 
them with knowledge, whether 
they like it or not. 

As Britannia was about to an- 
swer she was attracted by the 
sound of drums and trumpets, as 
though some military spectacle 
was taking place. On lifting up 
her eyes they rested on a huge 
banner embroidered with the words 
‘School or Jail.’ ‘It is only my 
drill-sergeant beating up for re- 
cruits,’ said John. 
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‘ Drill-sergeant !’ repeated Bri- 
tannia, mystified. 

‘ Yes, ma’am; drilling is a part 
of our system, and we shall com- 
mence our course of education with 
military drill daily.’ 

‘On the assumption, perhaps, 
that the greatest part of your 
scholars’ understanding lies in 
their feet. Why, you will turn 
your schoolroom into a barrack- 
yard, and we shall have the tramp 
of feet instead of the march of in- 
tellect.’ 

‘ Why should not both keep pace 
together, ma’am? replied John; 
‘we wish to encourage a military 
spirit in the rising generation, for 
it has flagged miserably of late 
years.” 

‘I have no objection to the drill, 
only don’t let it be compulsory,’ 
replied Britannia. ‘Make it an 
order of merit, and allow only 
those to join in the exercise who 
haye deserved well in other mat- 
ter@ Cuitivate the patriotic spirit 
by all means, but that will be a 
small portion of your task; you 
will find it far easier to drill the 
body than to drill the mind; you 
may teach any puppet to “stand 
at ease” and “shoulder arms.” ’ 

‘ But the first word of command 
which we shall give to mind and 
body both will be “ attention,”’ 
observed John. ‘If we can com- 
mand attention we shall have done 
a great deal towards success.’ 

‘Well, take care you do not 
turn the national school board 
into the national gymnasium,’ re- 
plied Pritannia. ‘I shall keep 
myself well informed of all your 
movements, and though I do not 
spend much time in London s0- 
ciety, I shall pay you a visit and 
give you a word of advice when- 
ever I think it is necessary.’ 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY LIFE. 


By tHe AvTuor or THE “Harvest or A Qurer Ere.” 


I. TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


REAT London, heavy, lum- 
bering city, much abused and 
vilified, yet with a beauty and a 
grandeur of thineown! The gran- 
deur, for one thing, of stupendous 
vastness, and absorbing, unpausing 
work; a huge mass of men and 
buildings ; one immense ant-hill 
that, so to speak, Time disturbs, 
as each morning dawns, with the 
inserted handle of his scythe. 
Then all the still surface of things 
swarms with excited life; then all 
the streets and avenues grow dark 
with swarming myriads, hurrying 
this way and that, so that, if you 
could look down upon the city 
from a point and with an eye that 
eould at once take in the whole, 
would you not grow dizzy and be- 
wildered, watching the long living 
streams turning and winding, and 
passing and repassing in all direc- 
tions? And when you had sepa- 
rated the component elements, and 
arrived at some idea of the plan of 
the movements of the maze of 
men, would not the analogy of the 
ant-hill strike you still more for- 
cibly? London Bridge,—how 
often have I tenderly stepped over 
this in miniature, pacing the 
gravel-path of my own garden! 
There they were, the busy black 
streams, passing and repassing 
on a worn path of their own 
making: a momentary pause at 
meeting a friend or an obstruc- 
tion, and then steadily and per- 
sistently on again, carrying or 
seeking some grist for the mill. 
Just, it seems to me, like London 
Bridge at some nine in- the morn- 
ing, or some five in the evening; 
there the black ants pass and re- 
pass, hesitate, and press on; the 





coming line and the going line in 
a perpetual flow and return. Only, 
properly to realize it, one ought 
to adopt the new balloon traffic, 
and look down upon it all. 

Meanwhile, to be among them, 
and to be a part of the busy life,— 
this has its strangeness and its 
charm. A strangeness, that is to 
say, and a charm for the occasional 
visitor; for him to ‘whose lot 
does not fall the depressing (at 
any rate, the over-familiarising) 
daily routine of plodding along 
the streets of London. The man 
for whom London is an every- 
day sight, misses all or most of 
the charm which it has to the 
rare visitor, just as the keen en- 
joyment of lovely country falls to 
the share, not of the denizen, but 
of the stranger. The life in Lon- 
don becomes to the man tied down 
to it, a monotonous, machine-life. 
The vast numbers and the occu- 
pied faces are all matter-of-course 
to him; probably he hardly looks 
at them, or sees them if he does. 
His eyes are merely useful in 
enabling him to keep out of 
people’s way, and to cross the 
locked streets; nay, even with this 
they have little to do, it all be- 
comes soon a sort of instinct with 
him. And truly he who has never 
lived in London (as I have done, 
and so yet preserve the instinct) is 
amazed to see those perplexed 
streets traversed with no hesita- 
tion, with no excitement, with a 
mechanical self-preservation, but 
with little real regard of the maze 
of wheels. 

For this seasoned London man 
there is no enjoyment, such as I 
now find, of the great exhibition 
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always provided along the London 
streets. Do not I remember how 
I used, in my London days, to 
exhaust the different wares ar- 
ranged along my daily line of 
road? How stale, flat, and un- 
profitable their well-conned ar- 
rangements grew to my eye! Every 
book on the stall, or in the grander 
shop, each was a familiar acquaint- 
ance to me, whether those that, 
week after week, in clean cloth 
garb, red, or green, or purple, 
stood labelled ‘ Just Our,’ or those 
filling the whole other side of the 
shop; books that required pounds, 
not shillings, for their desired pos- 
session ; ranks of history, theology, 
poetry, fiction; best editions, all 
in smooth delicious calf binding ; 
but, for all their tempting beauty, 
soon, as to their titles and appear- 
ance, learnt by heart, and never 
seeming to vary in order and 
arrangement. Every stick of seal- 
ing-wax in the stationers’ windows 
was exactly catalogued in the 
mind: it was quite a relief when 
the day came round for a new 
‘Punch,’ or for the fresh numbers 
of the periodicals ;—quite a feast 
when the shops dressed themselves 
in lace and silver for St. Valen- 
tine’s day! Those strung bunches 
of pale grapes, and the little mat- 
ting baskets of figs; the many- 
fingered but uninviting bananas, 
or the heaped shilling lots of 
black-eaved mushrooms; the big 
peaches and smooth pears in the 
background ; the little flushed- 
¢cheeked American apples; the 
Maltese blood oranges, and their 
babies, the Tangerine (loose as a 
dog in their skin), the rough 
Seville, the huge shaddock, the 
pale lemon, perhaps a plate of 
earliest strawberries, and a bundle 
or two of first asparagus, or rhu- 
barb, or sea-kale ;—why should I 
stop to contemplate a picture so 
well known by heart? Then those 
ormolu inkstands, and bears and 
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owls, and turquoise-dotted candle- 
sticks, and bookslides, and cholce 
clocks, and spill stands. How the 
old patterns lasted on ; and if some 
Christmas air wafted a new pat- 
tern or two to relieve the eye, a 
day or two sufficed to exhaust their 
novelty. And how different, after 
all, was even this most favourable 
condition of circumstances from 
the present privilege of coming 
upon a whole shopful of treasures, 
new, or as good as new—after a 
long absence. 

The peopled streets, and the 
glittering wares, what an attraction 
they have for us country folk, 
fresh from our quiet lanes, our 
general shop—grocery this side, 
corduroys on that. A long day in 
London: oh, I start with so much 
shopping to do, and, after all, find 
so little done! Such magnificent 
intentions, and such inadequate 
results: herein our whole life 
might well run parallel with that 
Lond@ day. Again and again 
have I to return to the great 
city, before Oxford Street, Pater- 
noster Row, Lowther Arcade, 
&c., &c., have been visited, and 
the commissions fairly checked 
off the slip of paper to which I 
anxiously refer. To the occasional 
visitant, there is perhaps hardly a 
greater treat than a long day in 
the London streets; a day of 
looking at shops, and, still better, 
of shopping, especially of foraging 
after little nattinesses and elegan- 
cies for Christmas time. 

But London life is surely of all 
the most wearisome and depres- 
sing to the regular business man, 
the man who has to go to London 
every day. He gets into a morbid 
condition before very long, a con- 
dition in which body and spirit 
alike cry out for change and rest. 
He hates the hurried breakfast, 
and the start out into the road, 
muffled with the deep dust of 
summer, or ringing with the iron 
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frost of Christmas-tide. He hates 
the groan and scroop of the train 
as it draws up at the platform; he 
gets to hate the regular faces and 
too-familiar forms of the men that 
always go by that particular train. 
The shops, as I have said, are 
stale and uninteresting to him. 
The ‘ Echo’ boys, and the vendors 
of Bryant and May’s last novelty 
in cigar-lights, become to him an 
incubus excessive to be borne. 
The ‘ Office’ is absolutely loathed 
by him at these times: the glaring 
gas-globes in November days; the 
stifling heat in summer ; the blank 
walls which bound the prospect 
from the tall staring windows ; the 
rattle and rumble never ceasing 
outside. He gets to hate the 
lunches,—the routine of work,— 
the vulgar good humour of this, 
the bad jokes of that, the grumpi- 
ness of another, clerk. The bald 
head and mild, cold manner of the 
Principal make him feel almost 
homicidal in his unwholesome con- 
dition of body and mind. He goes 
home moody and miserable to wife 
and child, and casts a damp over 
their glad welcome. He is cross 
about the dinner, which is sure to 
be over-punctual, or behind the 
time; he snubs the servants; he 
morosely dozes away the evening ; 
he hardly cares to go to bed, be- 
cause it will be time for him to 
turn out before he is half rested. 

The man wants change from 
the overpowering burden of con- 
stant London life. Going up to 
London every day is a weariness 
to the flesh, undoubtedly, after a 
spell of nine or ten months of it. 
The long room at the Custom- 
House, the green-curtained com- 
partments at Coutts’, or the ‘ Atlas,’ 
the labyrinths of the ‘ Treasury,’ 
he detests the very look of them ; 
the number of steps, the swing of 
the doors, the dull, complacent 
look of the officials. 

Have not I also felt this weari- 
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ness and hatred of London, this 
longing after country life? Yes, 
though never tied to an office in 
that vast city,—though, indeed, 
espoused to the gentle arts, during 
my life in London. That walk 
from Kensington to the Royal 
Academy, the parks, the shops, 
the barracks, the red and white 
omnibuses, the grinding barrel 
organs ;—or the walk across Ken- 
sington Gardens, under the chest- 
nut trees, among which sometimes 
a blackbird fluted, or a thrush 
called, or a cuckoo monotoned— 
over the mosaic of rose-stained, 
saffron-stained white, near the 
round pond, when the chestnut 
bloom had fallen ;—on to the dull 
precincts of Westbourne Terrace, 
where I shared a studio with a 
friend. Do I not now remember 
the morbid repulsion which grew 
up in my mind against the very 
scenery of my daily -repeated 
drama? Then the way in which 
I perfectly writhed under the cries 
and melodies of those quiet streets. 
I should have hailed the rattle of 
the Strand traffic as a relief. 
Country life; with what an unreal 
charm this appeared clad to my 
mind, as, weary in brain and 
body, I paced, late at night, the 
glaring London streets, whether 
dark above, and wet with a shower, 
and shimmering in long light- 
paths before my step, or dry and 
warm, and overcanopied with a 
gray, misty blue, glittering with 
broad moon and large mist-mag- 
nified stars. Then it was that I 
hated the artist-life, the ignoble 
mechanism required to produce 
great works; whereas Poetry could 
spring, goddess-like, full armed, to 
perfection. I hated the taut can- 
vases, which I only bought to spoil ; 
I hated the mercenary models, and 
the unrefined class of men, it seemed 
to me, with whom in my art-life I 
was thrown; I hated anatomy, 
perspective, and, above all, the 
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heated, gas-lit rooms in which the 
skeleton gibbered and the antique 
models sprawled and stretched. 
(I am, you see, recalling the morbid 
view of these things and times.) 
Trafalgar Square, in the wet even- 
ings, flashing and glimmering all 
across and aslant with the hurry- 
ing passengers and the lumbering 
vehicles ; shops glaring in the dis- 
tance (I knew their wares by 
heart) ;—how well I can recall the 
dull, sinking depression with which 
I looked out upon it from the big, 
ugly windows, when I had gone out 
from the room, tired of the Jason or 
Silenus, tired of the glare, tired of 
the faces, tired of the caricatures (I 
felt them to be) which we were all 
making of the model. Longing 
for massed wooded hills, against 
lines of now rose and now violet 
mountains ; longing for green lanes 
and cowslip meadows, and wide 
silver streams, and brown brawling 
brooks, with trout lying here and 
there; and copses blue with hya- 
cinth and starred with anemone ; 
or perhaps pining after the mono- 
tonous lulling thud of the dull 
distant waves upon some silent 
shore, or their crisp crash as they 
bend and bow and back at the feet 
of the listless loiterer on the beach 
at eventide. Longing,—for thus 
the yearning shaped itself,—ever 
more and more after that quiet 
ivy-mantled tower, and the calm 
and serenity of the country parson’s 
life, music of brooks, and song of 
birds, and laugh of the flowers 
through which he should step on 
his pleasant expeditions to visit 
the ruddy-cheeked, simple-minded 
cottagers ;—a different race from 
these gin-debased London va- 
grants. 

For so we dream, looking from 
the morbidly-magnified distastes 
of our present lot, to the often 
imaginary delights and unreal fas- 
cinations of some life after which 
we longingly yearn, but whose 
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reality is a very different thing 
from the ideal of our dreaming. 
Ah! that quiet, serene life, with 
its calm pursuits, its leisure for 
reading, its even tenor, its gracious- 
ness and beauty—the life in the 
country curacy or vicarage; the 
ideal alike of occupation and of 
tranquillity; how strange to have 
for long time possessed this coveted 
life, and to remember those old, 
wearied London yearnings, and to 
smile, contrasting the anxious, 
toiling reality with that old dream- 
paradise! Dearer, far dearer, 
than any other life, but surely 
more anxious than any other; 
holidays—holy days, indeed, but 
assuredly not days of leisure; 
winter evenings, anything but 
home evenings, cozy with the book 
by the fire: a patient, much-en- 
during life; a continuous effort 
to force reform and improvement 
bodily, social, and spiritual, upon 
surly manners and suspicious 
minds—work disliked and re- 
sisted while it is toward; perhaps 
acknowledged and: valued when it 
is too late to unseam the furrowed 
brow and cheer the tired heart; 
work that requires the highest 
motive to sustain its earnestness: 
*‘ Your dull ass does not mend its 
pace with beating ;? and who is not 
entitled, and, in his degree, able, to 
harass the plodding parish priest ? 

Episodically let me quote here 
an admirable passage from an old 
number of ‘Frazer’s,’ which may 
have its useful lesson for many 
a member of London, and of other 
Society in our day: ‘ While talk- 
ing about the work required of 
the priest, I must pause to pro- 
test against the begging which 
he is expected, and sometimes, 
as things now are, obliged to 
go through. It is not right; it 
is not fair. The priest is em- 
ployed not only in kindling the 
spirit of liberality, but in dull, 
heavy, persistent application for 
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money. He is required not only 
to provoke unto good works, but 
sometimes to beg, even like a dog; 
to whine and to trot about, to sit 
in the dotive presence uncom- 
fortably, be patted or kicked, and 
thankful. He must do as he is 
bid, get what he can, and wag his 
tail. It may be'replied that this 
work is so burdensome and dis- 
tressing as to make its performance 
a saintly virtue, and one, there- 
fore, which the priest may under- 
take without blunting the edge of 
his devotion. Possibly. It has 
no secular charms, and brings no 
worldly credit. The priest, how- 
ever, promotes works which the 
public admits to be good, by 
begging, and yet his request is 
often made an occasion for sneers 
and indignation. Do the censors 
who cry out against his perse- 
verance think it is pleasant to 
him? In nine cases out of ten it 
is simply hateful; and yet what 
can the man do who finds himself 
short, say, of church and school 
room? He must beg; he must 
gulp down the defiant selfish 
spirit in himself, which shrinks 
and kicks atthe unjust charge 
that he is begging for his own 
benefit alone. His own benefit, 
forsooth! Can’t Mr. Numskull see 
that a church in the outlying 
hamlet, if it fulfil its purpose 
after the most ordinary sort, will 
make even his own henroost more 
secure? No, not he. It is all for 
the parson alone; and so he sulks, 
and fingers his money in his 
breeches-pocket, and either gives 
nothing, or screws as much humi- 
liation out of the beggar as he can 
for the smallest acceptable sum. 
Then the poor parson fishes beyond 
the limits of his own proper waters, 
pleads with strange generous men ; 
sinks, may be, to split cards and 
postage-stamps, risking a hundred 
contemptuous dismissals of the 
appeal over which he has toiled 


and prayed, to the waste-basket of 
possible donors, for one that yields 
a return. Is this fit and goodly 
work for a priest? And yet how 
many a Village has been blest; 
how many a boor has been civilized ; 
how many a rude and dirty imp 
has been washed and schooled ; 
how many a slut has been made 
into a decent wife and mother, by 
these means |!’ 

This appears to be a digression ; 
but it may be not uninteresting 
to the bored of Society, and not 
unuseful in its suggestions on be- 
half of those who so unwarrantably 
bore them. And it seems to show 
that ‘every life has its dark and 
light, its rough and smooth, and 
that no life can satisfy, if we are 
unhappy enough to have no higher 
aim than that of seeking tran- 
quillity and enjoyment, and an 
easy seclusion. ‘In calo quis; 
but, here, toil is necessary and 
good. 


* I built my soul a lordly pleasure-house, 
Wherein at ease for aye to dwell ; 
I said, “O soul, make merry and ca- 


rouse, 
Dear soul, for all is well !”’ 


But, ‘the riddle of the painful 
earth’ will come to perplex the 
serenest mind, and the cry of 
‘vanity’ arise at last from the 
fancied intellectual calm. How 
little, I fancy, is that exquisite 
poem, ‘The Palace of Art,’ read; 
by how few its wonderful beauty 
appreciated ! The soul in a would- 
be selfish isolation, shut out from 
its kind, purposed to ‘ reign apart, 
a quiet king ;’ crying— 

* O godlike isolation which art mine, 
can but count thee perfect gain, 
What time I watch the darkening 
droves of swine 
That range on yonder plain. 
In filthy sloughs they roll a prurient 


skin, 
They graze and wallow, breed and 


eep; 
And oft some brainless devil enters in 
And drives them to the deep.’ 
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But, over this supreme con- 
tempt for human interests and 
human woes, came at last the re- 
tributive desolation which must 
certainly overtake the spirit that 
denies the very end and conditions 
of its being; holding aloof, in en- 
deavour, from sympathy, human 
and Divine; trying to be as gods, 
that is, as the heathen gods, indif- 
ferent to the throes and anguishes, 
the questionings and the beliefs, of 
human nature. Thus, the cherished 
isolation became itself a terrible 
vengeance : 

*A po tag pool, lock’d in with bars of 


Left on the shore; that hears all 


The plunging seas draw backward from 


Their moon-led waters white. 


Shut up as in a crumbling tomb, girt 
round 
With blackness, as a solid wall, 
Far off she seem’d to hear the dully 
sound 
Of human footsteps fall.’ 


The lesson, however, is gradually 
learned, and the spirit descends 
from its pride and selfishness, and 
self-sufficiency, to lowly offices, 
and humility of service; perceiving, 
however, that the dream, here un- 
realizable, may be attained after 
the probation has been passed 
through, and the lessons learned, of 
simple childlike faith and obe- 
dience, and gentle loving service- 
ableness and service : 

*So when four years were whoily 
finished, 

She threw her royal robes away, 

“Make me a cottage in the vale,” she 
said, 
“Where I may mourn and pray, 


Yet pull not down my palace towers, 
that are 
So lightly, beautifully built ; 

Pe ae I may return with others 


When I have purged my guilt.”’ 

But what is the moral of this 
byplay of writing; and at what 
am I driving apropos of the sub- 
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ject from which I started? Even 
at this comforting truth for the 
hard-worked, intellectual London 
slave, who has tastes, cravings, 
higher, nobler, than can be satisfied 
with this mill-round of the money- 
getting life; at this consolation for 
the man who hates it and chafes 
against its restraints to quiet, and 
the: noble and the beautiful, viz. : 
That to be a man among men, and 
to work with them and for them, 
and to rejoice with the rejoicing, 
and to weep with the mourners, 
and to throw oneself heartily and 
honestly into life’s little petty 
humdrum duties, delights, sor- 
rows,—that this is the wholesomer 
and happier state than that of the 
refined, tranquil, unruffled, beauty- 
surrounded life that in our morbid 
hours we covet. ‘In celo quies,’ 
but that lies beyond this horizon : 
honest sweat-beaded toil, and 
faithful fellow-service; these are 
the necessary conditions, as of 
healthy life, so of wholesome hap- 
piness here. We cannot exist, in- 
tellectual hermits, in a sort of 
retired silence, which soon would 
become hateful: we must plunge 
among our kind, and take our 
share of the discord and the con- 
cord, of the laughter and the 
tears, of the peace and the trouble, 
and thus our life will become 
healthy, and, may be, useful and 
noble. A mixed programme, but, 
upon the whole, the best within 
our reach; and if over cautious or 
over selfish, we could hold aloof 
from it all,—well, we might not 
find ourselves the gainers, even 
in the enjoying of life : 

* Each life’s unfulfilled, you see ; 

It hangs still, patchy and scrappy ; 

We have not sighed deep, laughed free, 

Starved, feasted, despaired — been 

happy.’ 

So our Londoner’s life is, after 
all, very well, and very right, in 
its way. He has not everything, 
his life has its pros and cons; 
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still, upon the whole, perhaps he 
has no reason really to sigh after 
the ‘more primitive’ state of 
things which falls to the lot of 
us country folk. And he certainly 
is the gainer in enjoyment and 
appreciation of the scenery, which 
to us use has made over familiar, 
or associations have poisoned. If 
London life be a pleasant change 
from the country, what must 
country life be, as a change, to 
the Londoner? For we cannot 
pretend to have that craving, and 
even compulsion, towards a Lon- 
don visit, that does come over the 
city man, after a time, for the 
country; especially, perhaps, for 
the sea. The sea, and quiet, 
and rest, and solitude, we have 
not that sort of necessity, which 
grows up in the heart for these, 
towards the converse, pavement— 
and noise, and bustle, and crowds. 
The country may, to some, be- 
come irksome, but London must, 
in time, to all, become intolerable. 
Then the sighings and aspirations 
come : 

* Work—work—work, 
In the dull December light, 

And work—work—work, 
When the weather is warm and bright— 
While underneath the eaves 

The brooding swallows cling, 
As if to show me their sunny backs 

And twit me with the spring, 


O, but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet— 

With the sky above my head, 

And the grass beneath my feet !” 

Other workers beside the poor 
seamstress can, in their degree, 
and do, share in this feeling. 
And then who can compete in 
enjoyment with that of the re- 
leased brain and eye, to whom 
everything in his tour is new ? 

* Beauties he once had slighted as he 


passed, 
Seem all created since lie travelled 
last.” 


To be quiet, to be his own 
master, to feel leisure as a posses- 





sion, and not as on short holidays 
to feel it, even as he grasps it, 
oozing like sand through the fingers 
—to be able to sit alone a bit if 
he likes, and not always compelled 
to be with others, whether in- 
clined for company or not—all 
these are great delights to the 
freed city man. To be alone, yes; 
but only so alone as that he may 
meet the wife’s cheery sympathetic 
smile by the effort of a few quick 
strides’over the beach to the snug, 
clean lodgings, this voluntary lone- 
liness is delicious sometimes. 
‘How sweet, how passing sweet, is 

solitude ! ‘ 

But grant me still a friend in my retreat 

Whom I may whisper—Solitude is sweet.’ 

To sit with a book, and dream 
on the seashore, or, still better, to 
be setting upon the sketch-block 
the bold crag, grey, and weather- 
stained, with creaming wavelets 
coming from the still blue water, 
to break its lucid umber reflec- 
tion; how delightful he finds this ; 
expecting presently the crunch of 
feet on the pebbles, and the pleased 
glowing face bent over to see how 
much he has done. He grumbles, 
half out of humour with his 
picture, but inly hoping for some 
cheering verdict from her: and 
(since she has not been intently 
studying the subtle and impossi- 
ble beauties as he has done) com- 
monly getting it. 

Alone—it is a sad word some- 
times; but how enjoyable to him 
the dreamy quiet—with no fear of 
the ‘I say, old fellow,’—which he 
had got to hate, but which he 
will cheerily greet on his return. 
That homeless, plunging sound, 
and aspect of the sea helps out, I 
think, that pleasing sense of 
being alone, which we can get no- 
where else so completely. So 
when we pine for seclusion and 
quiet, our longings generally con- 
jure up the ‘sad sea waves,’ and 
the wide and barren shore. 





















Ruskin gives, in words which I 
wish I had by me to quote, the 
following recipe so far as my 
memory serves, for the attainment 
of perfect solitude. Sit upon the 
seashore, between two high boats, 
with the sea at your feet. On 
this side and on that, you are 
thus quite shut out from the 
world, and in front only a slip of 
clean, grey beach, with a portion 
of the blue, wide sea, cut off as in 
a picture, bounds your view. Far 
away it stretches from you, till it 
meets the sky-line, and the lapping 
wavelets come murmuring in faint 
retreat and advance, gradually 
receding from your feet; or per- 
haps they plunge and fall, with a 
heavier monotony. A monotone 
more still than silence ; just as the 
distant ships, or the plash of a 
boat passing for a minute across 
your narrow space of sight, make 
a loneliness more perfect than 
that of an always naked sea. You 
see them, and yet feel completely 
shut out from them, in your 
secluded cell; moreover, parties 
laughing and talking, pass close 
beside you, all entirely uncon- 
scious of your presence, and there 
is a pleasant strangeness in this. 
And, since your solitude is volun- 
tary, self-imposed, and terminable 
at will, you hug yourself upon 
the seclusion of your hermit’s 
hour; and pass in contemplation 
from your narrow strip of sea in 
front, to your narrow strip of 
chalk cliff behind, and narrow 
carpet of beach beneath, and 
narrow roof of blue above. I had 
forgotten the bulging black walls 
on either side, but you do not 
find much in their tarred sides 
to attract your gaze, only they 
serve as the barriers which for you 
shut out the wide world. Cer- 
tainly, ‘stone walls do not your 
prison make, nor iron bars your 
cage,’ although, your mind being 
quite innocent and quiet, you are 
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well content for a time to take 
‘that for a hermitage.’ The dull 
buffet upon the shore, followed by 
the long-drawn scream of the 
receding wave, turning over the 
pebbles, as it were, for something 
it cannot find; you have listened 
to this for an hour or more, until 
the monotonous thud has become 
fainter, and muffled into a mur- 
mur in the distance, and the 
Moon begins to brighten in the 
cooling sky; and, rising from the 
half drowsiness, which had begun 
to come over you, as your cheek 
‘grew cold in the warm air,’ you 
stretch your cramped legs, and 
saunter home, along the clover- 
slopes, ‘ thick with white bells ’— 
glad to exchange your dreamy 
solitude for the society of your 
wife and bonny boy, and of a new 
loaf, and spawnful Pbster pur- 
chased for supper on your way 
home. 

So it is that there is much rest 
for the over-crowded, never-alone 
life, to be or seem to be, quite 
shut out from our kind for awhile ; 
and to be alone for an hour or 
two in a week or two by the 
great sea. Those dark lines of 
men, meeting rivers ever flowing 
along the Strand, London Bridge, 
Cheapside, where not; you know, 
and are complacent to know, 
that on this hot July day they 
are still flowing on, without pause 
or break. That office with its 
high stools, and desks on stilts, 
and monotonous faces of the six, 
or twelve, or fifty clerks—all goes 
on the same as ever, no doubt; 
—you like to fancy it, being out 
of the mess. There is none of all 
the depressing routine of bustle, 
or of the depressing routine of quiet, 
which you can well image in 
London—none of all this to vex 
and harass your soul now, as you 
sit by the mighty ocean, and see 
it stretch away limitless before 
you, barred like a shield, with 
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one silver or gold breadth across 
it, ‘argent’ or ‘or’ according to 
the presidence of the moon or the 
sun; and, in a great lull from 
mean, fidgety noises and cares, 
and hot exhalations, multiplica- 
tions, and vexations—can take 
in the 


‘Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea,’ 


And, fresh from toiling London, 
you revel in the quiet hours of 
restful, almost languid, loneliness, 
in this grateful break in the long 
ceaseless march of uniform busi- 
ness days. 

Plenty of hard work, and a rest 
now and then, this seems the 
happiest condition for us here 
below. Curious, by the way, to 
read, in an ancient description of 
the happy dead: ‘ They rest from 
their labour¥;’ and yet, ‘ They rest 
not day nor night.’ Do you give 
up the puzzle and acknowledge 
yourself beaten by the seeming 
paradox? The key lies in the 
word ‘labours.’ They have plenty 
of occupation, but no toil, no 
weariness, no labour. The curse 
of toil is removed, but certainly 
not to make way for the curse of 
entire inaction. How we love to 
use our powers of mind and body 
when we are well and in joyous 
tone, and strong! Conceive these 
faculties developed in full vaster 
proportion than childhood into 
manhood ; eternal vigour, majestic 
powers, untiring energy, unchecked 
aspirings. No clog, no hindrance, 
no fettering mortal body—this 
became spiritual, and in harmony 
with the quick and eager and un- 
tiring spirit—a help-meet, and not 
a burden. 

A tiring life now,’a life which 
seeketh rest and findeth none. 
Which of us does not in turn find 
it so? weary of seclusion and 
pining for the society of men: 
weary of the turmoil of the crowded 
city and choked markets: when 


we have this condition pining after 
that; when we grow weary of this 
employment and surroundings, 
vainly dreaming that in this or 
that other state of life lies the 
rest, the sphere, we seek. But we 
dream indeed in vain. It is not, 
cannot be, attained here, the satis- 
faction for which our lifeis parched. 
In the nature of things it cannot 
be desirable, were it possible, that 
in this brief life which melts away, 
much ‘like the snow-flake on the 
river, a moment white, then gone 
for ever’—we should find any 
abiding city. Here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, and where is con- 
tinuance? and who shall greatly 
care, or grieve for long, when our 
brief play is played out? 
* Yet,” said the secret voice, ‘some time, 

Sooner or later, will gray prime 

Make thy grass hoar with early rime. 

Not less swift souls that yearn for light, 

Rap’t after heaven’s starry flight, 

Would sweep the tracts of day and 

night. 

Not less the bee would range her cells, 

The furzy prickle fire the dells, 

The fox-glove cluster dappled bells.’ 


That is, in brief, that the world 
would not miss you long. Your 
nearest and dearest would learn 
wonderfully soon to do without 
you. Life, even in that little circle 
of which you are the keystone, 
would go on, or seem to go on, 
much as it did when you were 
there to superintend. Most, even 
sincere, love loses the white heat 
when taken away from the warm 
heart of the fire. Change and 
decay abound about us, weariness 
and unrest; we toss and turn, and 
change our posture, but cannot 
cheat our woe. Country life grows 
irksome, and town life intolerable, 
and altogether we may collect that 
things are anomalous with us here, 
that there is a jar in the melody, 
a crack in the fiute. It begins 
well, the music of life, well at first, 
and in a sweet harmony. But 
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the sequence is soon lost, and the 
liquid flow is stopped by a jar, 
and the peal becomes a jangle; 
and life always disappoints san- 
guine hearts, and attempts lapse 
into failures, and hopes into de- 
spairs, and glow into chilliness, 
and love into indifference, and life 
into death. And we toil, and we 
toil, and we have our pauses in 
labour, but return toit. Toiling 
on and on; and what adequate 
result for all the carefulness and 
the painfulness, the rising up early 
and going to bed late, and eating 
the bread of care? None at all if 
this changeful world be the end— 
and after the unreal dissolving 
views, only the blank sheet awaits 
us at last. And so the world, of 
society especially, grows either cal- 
lous or morbidly sentimental. The 
latter, in youth: the former, in the 
waning years. 

An old, old story. A sigh pent 
in the world’s heart from nearly 
its earliest days. Toil and turmoil, 
for inadequate ends. An eager 
busyness, and then at last a pause 
of retrospect: and the sad summing 
up of the life’s toil, and fever, and 
excitement: ‘ Vanity of vanities; 
all is vanity!’ A rude sketch, that 
is all, when you dispassionately 
contemplate the painful glad morn- 
ing’s work; not a line exact, nor 
a colour put right, or left un- 
blurred : life’s work a gay-coloured 
bubble ; painfully blown, reflecting 
a thousand bright unrealities; 
broken and gone with even a light 
touch. ‘Ah!’ one says, ‘every 
man can be eloquent about the 
nothingness of time.’ But the 
application! ‘ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die.’ That is 
one application. ‘Let us senti- 
mentalize and besad in this fleeting 
world, and talk of the instability 
of human greatness, and the tran- 
sitoriness of human affection ? 
Those are the only two applica- 
tions the world knows. They 
shut out the recollection and are 
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merry, or they dwell on it and are 
sad. Christian brethren, dwell on 
it and be happy! This world is 
not yours; thank God it is not! 
It is dropping away from you like 
worn-out autumn leaves; but be- 
neath it, hidden in it, there is 
another world lying as the flower 
lies in the bud. All you stand 
on, see and love, is but the husk 
of something better. Things are 
passing—our friends are dropping 
off from us; strength is giving 
way; our relish for earth is going, 
and the world no longer wears to 
our hearts the radiance that once 
it wore. We have the same sky 
above us, and the same scenes 
around us; but the freshness that 
our hearts extracted from every- 
thing in boyhood, and the ‘ glory’ 
that seemed to rest once on earth 
and life has faded away for ever. 
Sad and gloomy truths to the man 
who is going down to the grave 
with his life’s work undone!’ 

But not sad to the faithful 
steward; to the man who con- 
tented himself with tasting of 
Time, reserving the full banquets 
for Eternity. Life, uneven at times, 
bitter in the rind, has a sweet 
kernel even for him who thus 
considers it, and, thus considering, 
employs it. 

Meanwhile, even now and here, 
work, if at times wearisome, will 
have its acknowledgment, and en- 
durance its reward. And country 
life will have its advantages, and 
town-life allurements native to 
itself—and sometimes it will be a 
relief to make an exchange of either. 
But country life will always bear 
the palm for innocent quiet and 
primitive simplicity, and oppor- 
tunity for leisure and contempla- 
tion. 

And even the sketches of it, 
which from time to time I mean 
to give, may be neither unwhole- 
some nor uninteresting to the 
jaded London worker or the bored 
London idler. 
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‘THE CARRIAGE WAITS! 


' HE carriage waits!’ Ah! wife, ‘tis you— 
Come, don’t look angry, Mary !— 
I dreamed that I was twenty-two, 
And some one else a fairy 
Of summers seventeen ; so fair, 
So exquisitely moulded, 
Madonna-like, with yellow hair— 
You woke me when you scolded ! 


I dozed and dreamed of days ago, 
Of dances where I met you; 

Of you a belle, and I a beau, 
Who, Mary, could forget you? 

The pride of every carpet dance, 
So loved, and so contrary, 

What wonder that I broke a lance 
With others for my Mary ! 


I sulked in silence till you came— 
A dream like this why hinder ? 

For Coote’s ‘ Louise’ is not the same 
As Strauss’s ‘ Wiener Kinder.’ 

I danced delightfully, you said, 
Which irritated Freddy ; 

But now I’d sconer go to bed, ~ 
And you, my rose, are ready ! 


The carriage waits, and must I go 
To dance, and all for duty ? 

A stiff old married hulk to show 
Beside a barque of beauty ! 

Must books, and after-dinner doze, 
Be changed for kids canary ; 

Yes, cigarettes, too, I suppose, 
Because you're lovely, Mary ! 


*Tis strange the older I appear, 
My wife ’s rejuvenescent ; 

And when I love our square, my dear, 
You dress for Wilton Crescent. 

‘ Not always labour, sometimes play,’ 
So sings old Henry Carey ; 

And when they praise you, I can say, 
In truth I love you, Mary! 
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SPECULATING FOR A FALL. 


CHAPTER Ill. 
GETTING UP AGAIN. 


ERY cheerless and inexplicably 
dull did Mr. Paul Stacey’s 
chambers appear to him after his 
prolonged absence from them at the 
Grange. Though he was beginning 
to recover from the actual effects of 
his accident, he was still very weak. 
Everything he tried to amuse him- 
self with tired him directly; and if 
he fled for refuge to his thonghts, 
he found himself continually blam- 
ing his folly for breaking his re- 
solution, and thinking seriously of 
anything so changeable and tho- 
roughly unsatisfactory as a woman. 
And this train of thought became 
after a time rather monotonous. 

Mach, therefore, though he ex- 
pected to have dreaded the inter- 
view, a8 one which must jar upon 
his feelings, a visit from Harry St. 
Vincent was actually welcomed by 
Paul as a sort of variation of suf- 
fering. 

*Halloa, old boy! kicked out at 
last!’ exclaimed that noisy young 
man. ‘Sly dog! the interesting 
invalid bas lasted you some time. 
By Jove, though,’ he continued, 
sitting down by his friend’s side, 
‘how awfully seedy you do look! 
Nothing really wrong but the arm, 
is there, old man?’ 

‘Well, said Paul, with a me- 
lancholy attempt at a smile, ‘that 
depends upon what you call right. 
Myself I don’t believe in broken 
heads and ribs. But how is it 
you’re here, Harry? How about 
your leg? 

* Well, I oughtn’t to be out, I 
suppose; you see I patronize this 
sort of thing, he explained, waving 
a crutch, ‘and they told me the 
fracture was a simple one.’ 

* Very simple, I should say,’ said 


Paul, wearily; ‘I don’t believe I 
could walk a hundred yards to save 
my life. Don’t look so scared and 
dismal, young ’un; I shall be all 
right when I get out of this down 
to the sea somewhere. It was all 
my own fault, you know: if people 
will stand up in gigs bebind frisky 
mares they must expect what I 
got.’ 

‘Ah! but it was my suggestion. 
I thought if you changed places 
and took the reins I could jump out 
and get an easy fall, and you could 
smash the gig farther on without 
hurting anything else. No one 
would have spotted the dodge, and 
the trick would have been done.’ 

‘And it was done,’ said Panl, ‘as 
you'd know if you felt as much like 
a watch with the works caved in as 
Ido. But you see it serves me 
right, for I only agreed with a view 
of whipping up that vicious devil 
and making your mad prank im- 
possible.’ 

‘Yes, it was mad, wasn’t it? 
said the other, thoughtfully; ‘and 
I’m a regular beast to have put you 
in for such a neat thing in spills. 
But, I say, old boy,’ he continued, 
with his accustomed animation, 
‘how would it have worked if my 
scheme hadn’t come to grief so 
signally? How did you get on in 
the mysterious Grange ?’ 

‘Very, well,” answered Paul, 
evasively ; ‘they treated me with 
great kindness when they found 
that I couldn’t be moved.’ 

‘Ahem!’ coughed Harry, deri- 
sively; ‘you wanted to be off from 
the fair Helen at once, of course?’ 

‘I wished to avoid thrusting 
myself upon utter strangers,’ said 
Paul, testily: then perceiving Harry 
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redden atthis description of his plan, 
he continued: ‘You forget that I was 
not carrying on one of those love 
stratagems in which all is supposed 
to be fair. I was simply in a very 
awkward position: for it appears 
that Mr. Desvignes is absent from 
home, and the two ladies live 
alone.’ 

*Yes, of course,’ said Harry, 
thoughtfully, as if this was quite a 
new view of the case. 

‘Then I suppose you saw very 
little of them after all?” 

‘Well,’ said Paul, equivocating, 
“I couldn’t well join in the religious 
exercises to which Mrs. Desvignes 
seems to devote herself.’ 

‘And I suppose her ward has to 
help her? asked the other, care- 
lessly. 

‘I suppose so,’ said Paul, driven 
at last to a falsehood; ‘ but it’s no 
use cross-examining me, Harry; I 
don’t look as if I should discover 
much for you, do I ?— Here, light a 
pipe. I long to see some one smoke, 
though I mustn’t do it myself.’ 

And Mr. St. Vincent got very 
little more information than the 
surname of his inamorata from the 
friend whom he considered such an 
eccentric being not to sing her 
praises in a loud duet with himself. 

Before long he departed, cheering 
Paul as he went, by stating his in- 
tention of having ‘one more shy at 
the cocoa-nut before he bust up.’ 

‘I think I shall call boldly,’ he 
added, as he smoothed his hat; 
‘you don't describe them as so 
awfully unapproachable, and that 
other little adventure of mine is 
some sort of excuse.—Ta ta! I 
shall have conquered before I see 
you again.’ 

Paul remained in deep meditation 
long after his mercurial friend had 
left him. If he had been on the 
stage, doubtless he would have 
spoken his thoughts alond in a 
convenient manner; but as he was 
neither an actor nor an idiot, we 





must express them for him on 


paper. 

He decided, then, in the course of 
an hour’s cogitation, that he had 
been a mean-spirited coward to 
equivocate about the matter at all: 
that he ought to be either a declared 
rival of Harry’s in his fanciful whim, 
or to think no more about it ; that 
he would write to Helen, and find 
out if she had ever cared anything 
for him ; and finally, that he was a 
fool for his pains. In this last de- 
cision he was probably correct, but 
he marred its value by acting upon 
the others and committing his love 
to paper in the best way he could. 
It was very difficult to him: he 
would sooner have ground up the 
stiffest equity case than put together 
the few words which alone were 
necessary for his pleading before 
this fairest of judges. Many were 
the discarded sheets of paper with 
which he lighted successive for- 
bidden pipes, to obtain a smoky 
inspiration for more successful 
efforts. One attempt was cold and 
business-like, another seemed so 
impassioned as to be absurd: one 
implied unreal grounds for hope, 
while another assumed too little 
confidence. 

For Paul was totally unskilled in 
the books which are said to be 
formed by woman’s looks; and the 
more he felt himself to be yearning 
towards the bright, fresh young 
nature of the girl with whom he 
had passed so many happy hours, 
the more distant he seemed from 
what he had at last allowed to be- 
come the object of his life. 

To the change which had come 
over their intimacy for the last few 
days of his stay at the Grange, he 
attached sometimes one meaning 
sometimes another; now he re- 
assured himself by thinking that the 
warm sympathy and pleasant smile, 
on which he seemed to have lived 
so long, must, after ali, have meant 
something; now he fancied that 
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ve taken fright at the 
sentiment that had 


sf all, that the whole affair was only 
the caprice of an inex i girl. 
But, nevertheless, 


his broken arm, 

and a very fair specimen 
of simple, straightforward eloquence 
it was. Of course, when it was 
done, Paul felt inclined to burn it 
fifty times for the impudent look of 
amusement with which it seemed to 
grin at him 


enced that 
at having taken an 
which we can all of us feel now, by 
dropping a letter into the post. No 
possibility then of reconsidering & 
decision; our words are no longer 
even our own. Sarely this is an 
advantage to hesitating mortals, 
which should go a long way towards 
reconciling us to having ten posts 
a day to plague us instead of the 
single one of our forefathers. 
Fortunately for the recipient of 
this laborious epistle, Mrs. Des- 
vignes's attention was called off from 
it by a letter from her husband, 
announcing his immediate return to 
England, so Helen was able to carry 
it oft to the seclusion of her retreat 
in the garden. Here she devoured 
changing countenance, 
up with all the 
first love- 


; in one unhappy 
its meaning at a glance. 
The apple was ripe and beautiful, 
and it was delicately offered, so that 
for a moment she would fain have 
accepted it; but, alas! she had 
discovered 
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«The little pitted speck in garner’d fruit, 

That rotting inwards slowly moulders all ;’ 
and, following Vivien’s advice in 
her most logical of love songs, she 
decided indignantly to ‘let it go.’ 

But even then she distrusted, poor 
girl! her power of being her own 
executioner. How was she to an- 
swer that open, manly, and yet 
modest request—the cramped little 
letters of which alone endeared it to 
her who knew their cause—in such & 
way as to express her own meaning 
and yet not compromise her dig- 
nity? And she sat in her leafy 
retreat, looking like Calypso brood- 
ing over the message from Jove, 
and learned by heart the tender 
words which she did not dare 
believe. 

‘ Ah, Nep!’ she sighed to her old 
dog, who was gazing into her 
troubled face with such sad as- 
tonishment. He understood the 
tone of her voice, and his answer, 
instead of the customary flop of his 
tail, was a short, anxious walk 
reund her, concluded by & halt at 
her feet, with his head placed wist- 
fully on her lap. This dumb sym- 
pathy roused her from her thoughts, 
as imitation of our own listless 
despair under 4 great grief will 
often suggest to us more forcibly 
than any good advice the necessity 
for immediate action. And in this 
case it was not long before Nep had 
the unusual pleasure of accom- 
panying his mistress for a short 
walk, which, in defiance of all regu- 
lations, she deemed necessary in 
order to post a letter that, short as 
it was, bad knitted her pretty brows 
into many unnatural frowns before 
it was accomplished to her satis- 
faction. 

It did not take so long to read as 
it did to write, so Paul’s suspense 
was soon over when be could once 
make up his mind to examine the 
letter instead of the envelope. 

« Miss Faulconbridge presents her 
compliments to Mr. Stacey, and begs 
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to inform him that the enclosed fell 
into her hands by accident. Mr. 
Stacey’s correspondent will doubt- 
less explain to him how complete 
an answer it forms to his letter of 
to-day.’ 

If Paul had delayed reading 
hitherto from cowardice, he made 
up for dallying with fate by the 
frantic haste with which he now 
tore open the mysterious ‘enclosed.’ 
This was it, the fragment of a hasty 
note— 


* My DEAR youne Lunatic, 

‘In case you have not already 
laughed over your idiotic tip about 
a forced introduction to la belle 
Heléne by breaking your leg at her 
gate, allow me to remind you that 
your chance of her coin——’ 


Here the effusion, in which Paul 
had recognised his own unfinished 
aid undelivered note to Harry, 
enued abruptly, and he gazed 
blankly at the memorandum on the 
other side, for whose sake he now 
remembered that he had preserved 
the luckless epistle. Mr. Stacey 
was not demonstrative, and the one 
exclamation of surprise which fell 
from his lips was not perhaps too 
strong considering the strangeness 
of the situation in which he found 
himself placed, for he was referred 
to himself as his own correspondent 
for an answer to his letter. And he 
betook himself to his pipe for an 
elucidation of the mystery. It was 
not until several thoughtful puffs 
had accompanied a careful reperusal 
of the two notes that the real state 
of the case flashed upon him. 

*By Jove! of course she thinks 
it was I that was being warned by 
some other fellow against trying a 
plant for her money, and she doesn’t 
recognise the hand because of the 
extraordinary fist that I write since 
breaking my arm. No wonder she’s 
indignant, poor child!" Well, that's 
soon explained.’ 

And it soon would have been ex- 


plained, much, no doubt, to Helen’s 
satisfaction, whose dignified little 
note had caused her unceasing pain 
the moment it was sent, from what 
she fancied its cold abruptness, al- 
though her experience had toid her 
that she had adopted the only tone 
possible in such a case. Her expe- 
rience, it may be mentioned, was 
derived from a study of Miss Austen. 
But unfortunately, as Paul was: 
meditating how best to commence 
his story, in came the gentleman 
whose share in it he was just 
considering how best to conceal. 

* Halloa, old man! why you look 
twenty per cent. better than you did 
the other day. Quite a what-d’ye- 
call-’em blush on those hairy cheeks. 
Writing, too! Ah! you'll soon be 
all right again, I can see.’ 

And Mr. St. Vincent, whose 
standing joke it was to suppose his 
friend’s legal documents addressed 
to some fair incognita, seated him- 
self in the arm-chair, evidently ar- 
ranging himself for a long chat. 

There was nothing for it but to 
submit; for Harry had clearly some 
grand intelligence to communicate ; 
so Paul accordingly threw his blot- 
ting-paper over his letter with as 
careless an air as he could assume, 
and prepared to listen with the best 
grace he could. His innocent little 
stratagem was quite unnecessary 
for his volatile friend was far too 
full of his own subject—whatever 
that might} be—to take more than 
a momentary notice of anything 
else. 

‘That’s right, old stick-in-the- 
mud; I’ve got lots to tell you. 
Light a pipe—I can tell you've 
disobeyed the doctor already, so one 
more won’t hurt you, and we shal} 
get along famously then.’ 

Paul, remembering his letter, 
doubted this; but lit up as re- 

quested, and merely nodded an ac- 
quiescence in the arrangement. 

* Well, Paul, I've been and gone 
and doneit now. I went there this 
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morning.’ And he gave three or 
four vigorous whiffs. 

* Where ?’ asked the other, trying 
to speak as if he was unconcerned, 
and didn’t know perfectly all the 
time. 

‘The Grange, of course. Didn’t 
you see in the papers? The old 
boy’s come back with no end of 
ants, and beetles, and things—what 
the “Times” called a collection of 
the utmost interest to the scientific 
world. Yes—I happened to spot 
that; and, what’s more to the par- 
pose, it occurred to me that I’d met 
the old buffer years ago at one of 
those awful drums of the mother’s 
where they all drink tea and talk 
jargon. I thought to myself that 
that tide in the affairs of man that 
I’ve been waiting for so long had 
come at last, like the comet in the 
song, 80 I took it on the hop—ex- 
cuse the maddle of metaphors—and 
called at the Grange.’ 

‘When? asked Paal, Jaconically, 
concealing, in a careful examination 
of his cutty, the excited flush which 
he felt rising to his temples. 

‘ As soon as my nags could take 
me there,” responded the other. 
* And, I say, Paul, whata gloriously 
pretty girl Miss Faulconbridge is! 
I fancied, you know, that a nearer 
inspection might put me off it; but 
upon my soul I'm more stumped 
than ever. Do you really mean to 
say, you old Stoic, that you didn't 
admire her within an inch of your 
life ?” 

‘I haven’t yet said anything of 
the kind; but get on. How did 
your call prosper ?” 

* Well, at first I thought it was 
going to be a failure. Of course it 
was old Desvignes that I asked for, 
and naturally it was old Desvignes 
that I got; and what with the spe- 
cimens that he had brought back 
with him—of which he himself was 
about the rummiest—and the tra- 
vels, and ali the rest of it that I had 
to be interested about, I began to 
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despair. You see it wasn’t for this 
that I really came at all, and I 
couldn’t explain what I had come 
for—in fact the worthy old gentle- 
man might have been prosing on 
till now about his nasty insects, if, 
fortunately, the two ladies hadn’t 
come in.’ 

* Well,’ said Paul, nervously, 
* how did they seem ?’ 

‘ Miss Faulconbridge looked pale 
but awfully beautifal—I should 
think the old girl had just been 
giving her a wigging — regular 
caution, isn’t she ?’ 

‘ But Hel—Miss Faulconbridge ? 
I suppose she knew you from your 
curious interview with her before ” 

* Well, she hardly seemed to, till 
she caught my name in the intro- 
duction, and then she looked quite 
surprised and uncomfortable.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Paul, impatiently— 
* get on ’—much to the surprise ¢? 
Harry, whe had never been accub- 
tomed to anything but the most 
philosophic deliberation in the 
manner of his Mentor. He stopped, 
therefore, to chaff Paul about his 
excitement, which performance did 
not tend to shorten his long descrip- 
tion. Paul smoked on placidly 
while he heard how ‘ the old man 
turned up trumps after all, and, 
burying himself in his specimens, 
left the young people to amuse 
themselves, in the absence of Mrs. 
Desvignes at her devotions.’ But 
his pipe went out, both metaphori- 
cally and actually, as Harry came to 
a description of his dialogue with 
Helen. It appeared that he had a 
sort of vague idea of ‘ making the 
running, as he expressed it, by 
confessing the frantic plot by which 
he had planned to follow up his 
adventure in the garden. With a 
view to leading up to this bold coup, 
he introduced Paul’s accident, not, 
however, with brilliant success. 

‘ I am afraid I rather bungled it, 
you know, old fellow; for I said 
how sorry I was you got spilt after 
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the note and all, forgetting that, of 
course, she didn’t know either of 
us meant to be; and then, of course, 
I got more muddled than ever, she 
looked so confused. So altogether 
I made rather a hash of it. But, by- 
the-by, didn’t you—did you—didan’t 
you hit it off very well together 
when_you were there? She blushed 
like blazes while I went tumbling 
on; sO We were @ pair.’ 

* Didn’t yon say any more then ” 
asked Paul, disregarding the ques- 
tion. 

* Well, I don’t know,’ said the 
other, looking rather blankly at an 
attempted ring of smoke; ‘not 
much—oh! I said something about 
why I didn’t come to see hpw you 
were, considering that only I knew 
of our intended drive; and then I 
did some commonplaces about your 
health, and said I thought you 
ought to be got away from pens 
and paper down to the sea; and, 
by-the-by, you ought, old man. 
You look all no-how to-night.’ 

‘I think I ought,” said Paul, 
slowly, looking thoughtfully at his 
friend—‘ 1 think I ought. I am 
doing no good here. I shall be off 
to-morrow.’ 

‘ Jupiter! what a hurry you’re 
in. Don’t knock out. I’ve some 
more yet.’ 

* Don’t be long,’ replied Paul, who 
had suddenly lost all interest in the 
narrative, having learned, poor fel- 
low, far too much already. ‘Get 
on.’ 

So Harry got on, and explained, 
in his usual sanguine way, that he 
fancied he could see the old couple 
would be glad to get their ward off 
their hands; that they were ad- 
mirably disposed towards him 
(Harry); and, finally, that he thought 
he had a @apital chance, and was 
more determined than ever to marry 
the prettiest girl in Surrey. 

‘And she has lots of coin, old 
man. I’ve made that out to cer- 
tainty —lands, and houses, and funds, 


and things. Besides, I know it’s the 
right thing to do— marry and settle 
down and all that sortof thing: the 
mother’s always on to me about it. 
And I really am awfally spoony on 
her,’ he interjected, pausing to twirl 
a very youthful moustache with an 
absurd air of importance, conclud- 
ing, jocosely, after a pause, as he 
could get nothing out of Paul but a 
doubtfal ‘Ah!’—‘So I shall cut 
you out, after all your interesting 
appearance at the Grange.’ 

‘I dare say you will, replied 
Paul, with a sickly smile ; as Harry, 
whose leg seemed nearly well, went 
off singing, ‘On Richmond hill there 
lives a lass,’ at the top of bis strong, 
happy voice. 

‘Good-bye, old man! I shall see 
you to-morrow before you're off to 
the sad sea waves.’ 

And Paul was alone with his 
thoughts. 

These seemed to be anything but 
gay companions; for it was with 
something very like a groan that he 
slowly tore to small fragments the 
letter on which he had been s0 
pleasantly intent an hour ago. 

‘No,’ he mused, with a bitter 
smile, as he sat with his head on his 
hand gazing at the destruction 
which he had wrought. ‘No; the 
boy has shown me his hand, so I 
can't in honour play my own cards 
to win. A word of this,’ he thought, 
handling the little heap of torn 
paper, ‘and his chance of doing 
what he calls the right thing is over. 
Of course if she learns that I wrote 
that note of warning, instead of re- 
ceiving it, she’ll know at once that 
it must have been to him: he only, 
he told her, knew of our intended 
drive. And it’s the man who needed 
the caution about her money that 
she feels so indignant about. No, it 
roust all take its chance. I'll go, as 
Harry told me, and bury myself in 
some sea-side solitude.’ 

And when Mr. St. Vincent ap- 
peared, full of his plans, next morn- 
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ing, his Mentor had departed, leaving 
a short note mentioning his sudden 
flight as the whim of a convalescent 
invalid, and stating that he hadn't 
left any address, because he wasn’t 
sure where he should go, and meant 
to drop out of the world for a week 
or two and come back a new 
man. 

And, in fact, into believing in the 
efficacy of this plan he had actually 
argued himself, during a sleepless 
night, and the next day found him 
bound for Lethe, which blessed 
stream he had decided to seek in an 
unfrequented watering-place on the 
south coast. Naturally his search 
was @ failure; men of his stamp do 
not gain much by fighting their 
own thoughts. He tried to enlist 
the grand sea, the chalky downs, 
and the stagnant life-in-death of 
Bogmouth in his service; he at- 
tempted to get up an intelligent 
interest in the ways and manners of 
the inhabitants and their chance 
Visitors, like a special correspondent 
of the‘ D.T. in the dull season; 
and he tried—worst scheme of all 
—to argue himself into his old state 
of philosophical indifference. He 
would not even allow to himself 
that he had made a great sacrifice, 
as, indeed, he had, in the most 
Quixotic and un-nineteenth-century 
manner; whenever the word oc- 
curred to him he burst into an arti- 
ficial laugh, and swore he had only 
shuffled out of an awkward position 
in a most ingenious way. So that 
altogether, when, after nearly a 
month’s absence, he returned to 
town, he was in a rather less en- 
viable state of mind than when he 
set out, and fled at last, as he should 
have fled at first, to man’s great 
fountain of forgetfulness — work. 
One good effect he found that his 
sojourn at Bogmouth had had—his 
bodily health was now quite re- 
stored. For some few days, there- 
fore, he worked and with a will, so 
that he soon resumed his old habits, 


and, what was far harder, many of 
his old ways of thought. 

One evening it occurred to him 
that to cut his former friends was 
a curious method by which to re- 
turn entirely to life as it was before 
what he called ‘the Fall.’ He 
lounged round, therefore, one even- 
ing to the Eumolpian, at which 
club he was met by his old chums 
with that undemonstrative pleasure 
which alone would be tolerated in 
a well-conducted establishment if 
one of its favourite members re- 
turned from the dead. 

‘Rum start about young St. Vin- 
cent, isn't it?’ observed one of their 
common friends, after a lull in the 
conversation. 

‘Eh?’ said Paul, as calmly as he 
could, ‘ what’s the child up tonow? 
I’ve been ill and out of town, you 
know, so you must put me au cou- 
rant,’ 

‘Oh, hadn’t you heard? He was 
engaged or something to some 
heiress that he’d ferreted out in 
some out-of-the-way spot, goodness 
knows how, and now it’s off and 
he’s ditto,’ said Paul’s informant. 
‘Good going, isn’t it? I don’t be- 
lieve he’s known her six weeks.’ 

‘But how do you mean, engaged 
and broken off? asked Paul, hiding 
himself in a cloud of smoke. 

* Mean? well, I believe her guar- 
dian and his people had squared it 
all up, and the young woman was 
agreeable, what more would you 
have? She owns half Tyburnia, I 
believe. As to the breaking off, of 
course nobody knows. I suppose 
they quarrelled over their kisses. 
Anyhow, Harry’s awfully down in 
the mouth, and starts for Egypt or 
Australia or somewhere that way 
to-morrow.’ 

Soon after this curious informa- 
tion Paul departed, and was voted 
by his friends to have grown ‘dooced 
slow.’ 

* He’s getting old, I suppose,’ ob- 
served one very youthful member 
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of the Eumolpian; ‘he can't be @ 
chicken, you know.’ 

‘Stuff!’ replied a gay young blood 
of fifty. ‘Lay you odds it’s a wo- 
man.’ 

The somewhat vague bet was not 
taken, and speculation was checked, 
as they say on the turf, by achange 
in the topic of conversation. 

Meanwhile the innocent subject of 
this sporting offer was hurrying, as 
fast as hansom could take him, to 
Mr. St. Vincent’s rooms. He found 
their impetuous occupant busy 
pitching clothes into portmanteaus, 
and swearing at their obstinacy in 
declining to pack themselves to his 
satisfaction. 

‘Hallo, Paul! the last man I ex- 
pected to see and the one I wanted 
most. I suppose you know all 
about it by your turning up just 
now? I’m doing about the best 
thing I could, ain’t I?” 

‘Tell me about it, young un: 
I’m all in a fog.’ 

‘So am I, and that’s the truth. 
I thought I'd taken my last hurdle, 
and only had the straight run in. 
The old folks were amiable, and I 
thought I was as right as—as any- 
thing,’ said poor Harry, looking so 
dolefal that Paul could hardly help 
laughing. 

‘And Miss Faulconbridge?’ he 
asked. 

‘Well, she'd accepted me, and 
she hadn’t, if you know what I 
mean. I fancied it was al! right, or 
I shouldn’t have made a fool of 
myself with old Desvignes: but she 
was never—well, it’s no use talking 
about that now,’ and he gave a de- 
termined pull at a refractory strap. 

‘Then you hadn’t really proposed 
to her? asked Paul, nearly breath- 
less. 

‘No, that is to say, yes. I mean 
I was doing it when—it’s the most 
extraordinary thing I ever knew.’ 

‘What? 

* Why, I was just telling her how 
T had cared for her ever since I first 


saw her, and how I persisted in that 
mad scheme for seeing her again 
that did you so much harm, and 
this notwithstanding your advice 
and note and all that, when she 
changed all in a minute, and said 
she had made a great mistake, and 
she’d behaved very badly to me, 
and she could never marry any one, 
and would I forgive her without 
any explanations. Of course, if a 
girl says that to you, and looks as if 
she was going to cry or faint, un- 
less you are a beast you bolt, and 
that’s exactly what I'm doing; but 
why I don’t know any more than 
you do.’ 3 

‘That's not saying much,’ said 
Paul, with a strong effort, after a 
moment’s silence. ‘I think I know 
all about it.’ 

‘The deuce you do!’ ejaculated 
Harry, open-eyed, pausing in his 
packing. 

‘ Yes,’ answered Paul, rising and 
speaking very fast: ‘that note that 
you spoke of Miss Faulconbridge 
saw by accident when I was ill, and 
thought it was addressed to me.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Harry, ‘ what if she 
did?’ 

‘Simply that she sent it back to 
me, as her only answer to an offer 
of marriage, which I made to her 
after I left the Grange.’ 

‘You make her an offer !’ 

* Why not? 

‘Why not? D—n it, sir, were 
you making a fool of me all the 
time? Because if you were—— 

‘Stop,’ said Paul, placing his 
hand on Harry’s uplifted arm. ‘ We 
needn’t quarrel. You forget that I 
was immediately refused. I acted 
as I thought for the best.’ 

‘Acted with a vengeance,” 
sneered theother. ‘ Why a word o 
explanation——’ 

‘ Well, asked Paul, as the other 
paused for an angry word. ‘ Would 
it have improved your position in 
the love affair which you persisted 
in confiding to me? You had ‘told 
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Miss Fauleonbridge too much for it ~ ‘ Darling, why was there anything to 


to be possible for me to explain her 
mistake to her and yet leave us fair 
rivals. What ought I to have 
<lone ?’ 

‘Done!’ repeated Harry, like one 
awakening from a dream. ‘Done? 
why told me what adrivelling idiot 
I was, and gone in and won your- 
self. Come back!’ he shouted to 
Paul, who was going. ‘ Coie back 
and shake hands. I didn't under- 
stand what a glorious old brick you'd 
been. I see it all now. I can’t 
exactly wish you joy, old fellow ; but 
I'd rather you won her than any 
one else. You won’t hear of me for 
@ year; I’m off round the world ;’ 
and Mr. St. Vincent must be par- 
doned if he had to swallow down a 
curious lump in his throat—he was 
very young. 

While Helen was still puzzling 
her pretty little head as to whether 
maidenly modesty would allow her 
to write the note of apology which 
she longed to send, and before she 
‘could decide whether she was most 
pleased at finding out her mistake, 
or sorry for having made it, her 
perplexity and indecision were cut 
short by the appearance of Paul 
himself. Need we describe Helen’s 
confession and Paul's absolution, 
her whispers, his kisses? Can we 
not hear two sentences repeated 
with variations and a monotonous 
‘though pleasant accompaniment ? 
“ Why did you not explain sooner ?” 


explain? why did you mistrust me 
at all ? 

If we cannot hear them, doubtless 
the discreet functionary who listened 
at the keyhole could, or the news 
would not have spread so rapidly to 
the kitchen, where Jane immediately 
pointed out that she ‘knowed it 
from the very first moment as she 
see’d them two together,’ a reckless 
statement, for which, however, 
Thomson was ready to vouch, 
which he did afterwards ina manner 
apparently satisfactory to the im- 
perious maiden. 

Secrecy above stairs cannot long 
consist with publicity below; from 
Jane to Mrs. Desvignes and from 
her to her husband, was a rapid 
and easy transit for the news. 

Of opposition, tangible and such 
as might be expected here, Paul, 
however, made short work, as was 
his custom. 

Ever since his Chancery trust the 
worthy old gentleman, upon whom 


* Paul had to sit, had had a great and 


respectful dread of lawyers; and 
after a long, serious conference, 
yielded up his ward with much satis- 
faction. 

The handsomest present at the 
wedding arrived from Homburg, 
where Mr. St. Vincent had halted on 
his circumnavigation of the globe, 
and was steadily waiting for a ‘ run 
on the red’ instead of ‘ Speculating 
for a Fall.’ 

E. A. B. 
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of the Eumolpian; ‘he can’t be a 
chicken, you know.’ 

‘ Stuff!’ replied a gay young blood 
of fifty. ‘Lay you odds it’s a wo- 
man.’ 

The somewhat vague bet was not 
taken, and speculation was checked, 
as they say on the turf, by achange 
in the topic of conversation. 

Meanwhile the innocent subject of 
this sporting offer was hurrying, as 
fast as hansom could take him, to 
Mr. St. Vincent’s rooms. He found 
their impetuous occupant busy 
pitching clothes into portmanteaus, 
and swearing at their obstinacy in 
declining to pack themselves to his 
satisfaction. 

‘Hallo, Paul! the last man I ex- 
pected to see and the one I wanted 
most. I suppose you know all 
about it by your turning up just 
now? I’m doing about the best 
thing I could, ain’t I? 

‘Tell me about it, young ’un: 
I’m all in a fog.’ 

‘So am I, and that’s the truth. 
I thought I'd taken my last hurdle, 
and only had the straight run in. 
The old folks were amiable, and I 
thought I was as right as—as any- 
thing,’ said poor Harry, looking so 
dolefal that Paul could hardly help 
laughing. 

‘And Miss Faulconbridge?’ he 
asked. 

‘Well, she'd accepted me, and 
she hadn’t, if you know what I 
mean. I fancied it was all right, or 
I shouldn’t have made a fool of 
myself with old Desvignes: but she 
was never—well, it’s no use talking 
about that now,’ and he gave a de- 
termined pull at a refractory strap. 

‘Then you hadn’t really proposed 
to her? asked Paul, nearly breath- 
less. 

‘No, that is to say, yes. I mean 
I was doing it when—it’s the most 
extraordinary thing I ever knew.” 

* What?’ 

‘ Why, I was just telling her how 
J had cared for her ever since I first 


saw her, and how I persisted in that 
mad scheme for seeing her again 
that did you so much harm, and 
this notwithstanding your advice 
and note and all that, when she 
changed all in a minute, and said 
she had made a great mistake, and 
she’d behaved very badly to me, 
and she could never marry any one, 
and would I forgive her without 
any explanations. Of course, if a 
girl says that to you, and looks as if 
she was going to cry or faint, un- 
less you are a beast you bolt, and 
that’s exactly what I'm doing; but 
why I don’t know any more than 
you do.’ : 

‘That's not saying much, said 
Paul, with a strong effort, after a 
moment’s silence. ‘I think I know 
all about it.’ 

‘The deuce you do!’ ejaculated 
Harry, open-eyed, pausing in his 
packing. 

‘ Yes,’ answered Paul, rising and 
speaking very fast: ‘that note that 
you spoke of Miss Faulconbridge 
saw by accident when I was ill, and 
thought it was addressed to me.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Harry, ‘ what if she 
did?’ 

‘Simply that she sent it back to 
me, as her only answer to an offer 
of marriage, which I made to her 
after I left the Grange.’ 

* You make her an offer |’ 

* Why not? 

‘Why not? D—n it, sir, were 
you making a fool of me all the 
time? Because if you were——’ 

‘Stop,’ said Paul, placing his 
hand on Harry’s uplifted arm. ‘ We 
needn't quarrel. You forget that I 
was immediately refused. I acted 
as I thought for the best.’ 

‘Acted with a vengeance,” 
sneered theother. ‘ Why a word of 
explanation——’ 

* Well,’ asked Paul, as the other 
paused for an angry word. ‘ Would 
it have improved your position in 
the love affair which you persisted 
in confiding to me? You had ‘told 
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Miss Faulconbridge too much for it 
to be possible for me to explain her 
mistake to her and yet leave us fair 
rivals. What ought I to have 
done ?” 

‘Done!’ repeated Harry, like one 
awakening from a dream. ‘Done? 
why told me what adrivelling idiot 
I was, and gone in and won your- 
self Come back!’ he shouted to 
Paul, who was going. ‘Coie back 
and shake hands. I didn't under- 
stand what a glorious old brick you'd 
been. I see it all now. I can’t 
exactly wish you joy, old fellow ; but 
I'd rather you won her than any 
one else. You won’t hear of me for 
@ year; I’m off round the world ;’ 
and Mr. St. Vincent must be par- 
doned if he had to swallow down a 
curious lump in his throat—he was 
very young. 

While Helen was still puzzling 
her pretty little head as to whether 
maidenly modesty would allow her 
to write the note of apology which 
she longed to send, and before she 
could decide whether she was most 
pleased at finding out her mistake, 
or sorry for having made it, her 
perplexity and indecision were cut 
short by the appearance of Paul 
himself. Need we describe Helen’s 
confession and Paul's absolution, 
her whispers, his kisses? Can we 
not hear two sentences repeated 
with variations and a monotonous 
‘though pleasant accompaniment ? 
“ Why did you not explain sooner ?” 
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« ‘Darling, why was there anything to 
explain? why did you mistrust me 
at all? 

If we cannot hear them, doubtless 
the discreet functionary who listened 
at the keyhole could, or the news 
would not have spread so rapidly to 
the kitchen, where Jane immediately 
pointed out that she ‘knowed it 
from the very first moment as she 
see’d them two together,’ a reckless 
statement, for which, however, 
Thomson was ready to vouch, 
which he did afterwards ina manner 
apparently satisfactory to the im- 
perious maiden. 

Secrecy above stairs cannot long 
consist with publicity below; from 
Jane to Mrs. Desvignes and from 
her to her husband, was a rapid 
and easy transit for the news. 

Of opposition, tangible and such 
as might be expected here, Paul, 
however, made short work, as was 
his custom. 

Ever since his Chancery trust the 
worthy old gentleman, upon whom 
“Paul had to sit, had had a great and 
respectful dread of lawyers; and 
after a long, serious conference, 
yielded up his ward with much satis- 
faction. 

The handsomest present at the 
wedding arrived from Homburg, 
where Mr. St. Vincent had halted on 
his cireumnavigation of the globe, 
and was steadily waiting for a ‘ run 
on the red’ instead of ‘ Speculating 
for a Fall.’ 

E. A. B. 





LEAVES BY A LISTENER. 
Among the Pictures. 


AM a listener. I don’t mean 
I at keyholes or behind doors, 
but one of those without whom 
there would be no talkers. Not 
being a good judge of anything 
myself, and having very few ideas, 
I always use my ears more than 
my eyes wherever I go, revers- 
ing somewhat the maxim that 
‘ seeing is believing,’ and inverting 
the dictum that you should be- 
lieve nothing you hear, and only 
half what you see. Thus, with 
this seemingly paradoxical pro- 
cess steadily in view, when I assist 
at any entertainment, from a boat 
race to an exhibition of pictures, I 
am always on the alert to listen to 
what people say about it, and pre- 
pared to accept at least half of that 
as truth, believing at the same 
time very little or nothing of what 
I see, or, at any rate, not relying 
on it. 

Such a custom, I need hardly 
say, leads often to very curious 
experiences, particularly at picture 
exhibitions. Indeed, I am hardly 
ever anywhere so much in my 
glory or so much at home as there ; 
for I have observed, and it is rather 
a remarkable fact, that there is 
no one topic upon which people in 
general appear to feel themselves 
at liberty to talk about so freely 
as about pictures. 

Why this is the case I cannot 
tell; but so it is. Quiet, unob- 
trusive, modest, and deferential 
folks, who always hesitate to utter 
an opinion upon subjects that they 
are aware they cannot or do not 
understand, never scruple to lay 
down the law in the most ex-ca- 
thedré tone the moment pictures 
become the theme, as though art 
was a thing understood in a mo- 
ment without thought or study, 
and open to the comprehexsion of 


everybody at a glance. However, 
far be it from me in my capacity 
of listener’to complain of this. I 
am really very fond of pictures, 
but of course I know nothing at 
all about them; I only know (as 
the ladies say of wine) what I 
like, so when I go to the exhibi- 
tions—and I go to nearly all—my 
ears are always wider open than 
my eyes. I listen to what the 
company says about the produc- 
tions on the walls more than I 
look at the pictures themselves,,. 
and I find this plan highly in- 
structive and always amusing. 
Otherwise, being no judge myself, 
as I have said, I could, unaided, 
only arrive at very lame conclu- 
sions as to the merits of the show, 
and I should have no fun for my 
money; whereas, guided by the 
highly intelligent opinions and 
incisive criticisms freely poured 
forth on all sides, and from all 
sorts and conditions of men and 
women, I am enabled to enjoy 
myself excessively, and to spend a 
pleasant afternoon, getting a full 
shilling’s worth for my shilling. 
Sometimes, it is true, I hear 
very conflicting things, and am 
sorely puzzled when I have read 
in the newspaper, or been told 
casually by some bearded, velvet- 
coated, slovenly, obscure indivi- 
dual of my acquaintance, that such 
and such a picture is a master- 
piece, to find the crowd in front 
of it jeering, laughing, and utterly 
condemning it, the crowd, mark 
you, being composed usually of 
the nicest, best-looking, and best- 
dressed people in the room—people, 
it is certain, who could no more 
make a mistake about a picture 
than they could about a bonnet or 
a coat, people whose taste is be- 
yond impeachment, and who give 
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their verdict in so authoritative a 
style as to leave no doubt of its 
soundness. Under these circum- 
stances, and under. these only, do 
I venture to think for myself; but 
Iam far too timid a man ever to 
give utterance to my thoughts, 
and my present purpose is only to 
set down from time to time the 
remarkable and astounding con- 
clusions arrived at by others. I 
do not, however, intend to limit 
myself to my experiences in public 
amongst strangers, for I am ac- 
quainted with a very large number 
of highly intelligent, influential, 
and gifted persons (all more or 
less great talkers, for naturally I 
do not cultivate taciturn beings), 
and they so constantly give me, 
knowing my weakness, the benefit 
of their ideas upon things in 
general, that I am always well 
posted up in what has been, is, 
and will be going on. Then, too, 
I belong to the most talkative club 
in London, where ‘ talk’ upon all 
topics not secret goes on perpe- 
tually,a very paradise for listeners. 
Therefore, whenever @ play has 
been played, a song sung, a picture 
painted, a race rowed or run, if I 
have had the misfortune not to 
assist personally at the affair (and 
never using my eyes, it is not ne- 
cessary that I should), I know all 
about it after an evening with my 
ears well cocked at my club. Of 
course, like the rest of my class, 
I never hear any good of myself; 
but that is only because I am not 
of sufficient importance to be 
talked about; doubtless, if I were, 
I should hear as much good 
spoken of myself as I do of other 
people. 

So, meandering through life, 
sauntering up and down, seeking 
what I may devour with my ears, 
but returning for the nonce to my 
favourite haunts, the ‘ picture-gal- 
leries,’ I take a ‘retrospect of some 
of the marvellous and recondite 
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reviews uttered there within ear- 
shot; nevertheless, breaking off 
at will to record perspicuous say- 
ings, curious criticisms, odd obser- 
vations, wise or unwise, wherever 
uttered, upon current productions 
or events. 

A ‘happy hunting-ground”’ for 
the listener was the collection 
of pictures at the ‘ International 
Show’ of 1862. I.think it was 
there that I first hit upon the 
bright idea of listening, and de- 
voting myself to the study of 
‘painting by ear.’ Facilities for 
following out this edifying process 
of education are as rife still, I am 
glad to find, as they were then; 
for the fashionable lady who last 
year, at the Royal Academy, 
coming suddenly up to Landseer’s 
picture of the sick monkey, ex- 
claimed in my hearing, ‘Oh! this 
is Millais’ picture of the baby, I 
suppose ?’ was as clear in her views 
about art as the group of country 
people in the Kensington galleries 
nine years ago, who, discussing in 
my hearing Delaroche’s famous 
picture of the ‘Christian Martyr,’ 
pronounced it to be a telling re- 
presentation of the ‘ Colleen Bawn. 
Here, at once will be seen, is an 
illustration of some of the advan- 
tages of my plan of superseding 
eyes by ears. Indubitably, had I 
relied in either case upon the organs 
of sight, I should have got into 
trouble. 

Having heard that Mr. Millais 
had a picture of a child in a cradle 
—a human child, as I was told ; 
a very human child, some people 
said—I should have fallen into 
the error, had I merely used my 
eyes, of supposing that monkeys 
had nothing to do with it, and 
should have passed poor Sir 
Edwin’s production without ac- 
knowledging in it a quarter of 
the merit it evidently possessed ; 
whilst in the instance of 1862, the 
nimbus hovering round the head 
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of the floating girl on M. Dela- 
roche’s canvas would have at once 
put me off, in my ignorance, from 
any connection with the ‘ Colleen 
Bawn;’ and I should have failed 
to recognize, in the shadowy figure 
standing on the rock in the 
background, the portrait—now of 
course quite obvious to me—of 
Mr. Dion Boucicault as Miles Na 
Coppaleen, about to take his cele- 
brated ‘ header.’ 

The Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy is always looked forward 
to by me as a carnival. Other ex- 
hibitions are very well, and enter- 
taining enough in their turn; but 
they must yield the palm of in- 
terest to the one great annual 
display in Piccadilly, for it is only 
here that is collected a really 
miscellaneous crowd of visitors. 
Everybody who is in London goes 
to the Royal Academy at least once, 
whether they are fond of pictures 
or not; it is the proper thing to 
do, and must be done; whereas 
the minor shows seldom attract 
more of the public than that which 
may be said to constitute its 
artistic portion. So that the field 
for a listener is circumscribed to 
some extent, and he does not come 
in contact with that illimitable va- 
riety of opinion which surrounds 
him at the Royal Academy, and 
which forms his chief amusement. 

True to my system, then, I shall 
not fail to put in an appearance 
on the opening day this year. The 
first Monday in May will find me 
patrolling the stately galleries at 
Burlington House, with my ears 
so pricked up that their some- 
what undue length may jeopardise 
the equilibrium of my hat. I shall 
hang about the skirts of the throng 
certain to be collected in front of 
all the most popular pictures; I 
shall make it my business to ascer- 
tain by ear what subjects elicit 
most approbation or disapproba- 
tion from the multitude, and, ac- 
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cording to my wont, learn how to 
understand and appreciate the 
quality of the exhibition. From 
long experience, I shall know 
pretty well where I ought to go 
to overhear words of approval and 
favour, where those of depreciation 
and dislike, and where those of 
feeble inquiry and pompous ex- 
planation. 

To wit, I shall be sure of finding 
a large mass of approving gazers 
before Mr. Frith’s forthcoming 
picture of life amongst the gaming- 
tables of Homburg. The popu- 
larity of his ‘Ramsgate Sands,’ 
the ‘ Derby Day,’ and the ‘ Railway 
Station,’ in all likelihood will be 
excelled by this production. If I 
may believe what I am told, as I 
always do, it will turn out to be 
the most dramatic and successful 
exposition of modern life that Mr. 
Frith has ever favoured us with. 
I am sure to overhear the rapturous 
throng expatiating one to another 
on the exciting scene and the 
character of the faces surrounding 
the board of green cloth, as it 
comes right down out of the picture 
towards the spectator. Some will 
dilate on the beauty of the women ; 
others, upon the depth of expres- 
sion, or perhaps the vacuity, visible 
among the men. The dresses of 
the former will be criticised keenly, 
and every point so expatiated on, 
that with a very little attention 
I shall become better acquainted 
with the picture by standing in 
the rear of the crowd, than if I 
had made myself very uncom- 
fortable and hot, and entirely 
ruined my personal appearance, by 
elbowing my way through it to 
the front. I shall hear much 
praise deservedly lavished on the 
picture, of a certainty; but I am 
afraid that, for one person who 
applauds it as a great work of 
art, which it is. treated with a 
masterly and consummate skill in 
respect of the composition, draw- 
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ing, arrangement of light and 
shade, exquisite finish of detail, 
and fine quality of painting, I shall 
hear fifty who are good enough 
to approve of it simply because 
they have been to Homburg, have 
seen the scene, have played at the 
tables, and are generally interested 
in the subject. What the characters 
in the scene are doing, their 
dresses, their jewelry, their looks 
—these are the palpable points in 
the picture which catch the eye of 
those who rely on that organ, 
without any reference to its con- 
nection with the brain. And it is 
these which will establish the great 
popularity of the work. For I 
observe it is the subject of a 
picture—the story—which always 
attracts first; the qualities of the 
art per se are quite secondary in 
the estimation of all but the very 
few. The value of art for art’s 
sake is not felt by one in a 
thousand, I may say, of the visitors 
to an exhibition—of the visitors, 
mark you, who one and all con- 
stitute themselves critics and 
judges by virtue of having paid 
their shilling, and of standing in 
front of the picture. Ifthe subject 
does not please them, if they do 
not clearly and at once under- 
stand the story, these pompous, 
patronizing, not to say impertinent 
gabblers, immediately condemn, 
with a vehemence and acrimony 
most startling to hear. Let but 
the incident be the least vague, 
not to say subtle; let the artist 
but have wrought rather with 
higher aims than the mere telling 
of some palpable fact; and, from 
the language showered upon him, 
one might imagine that nothing 
but his blood would satisfy the 
majority of the spectators. He is 
reviled, execrated as an incom- 
petent bungler—as a poor devil 
who ought ,to be on a high stool 
in a counting-house, rather than 
seated in front of an easel. This 
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miserable wretch—who probably 
has given the best and most un- 
tiring efforts of his life to the 
study of his art; who has gone 
through the labour of years, en- 
during, may be, privation, and 
certainly heart-burnings and much 
mental distress, in order to achieve 
some rare and invaluable power 
over his materials—is set aside as 
unworthy of consideration in two 
or three brief words, simply be- 
cause his meaning is a little ob- 
scure to my sapient lord duke, or 
because he has painted a face 
which yonder right honourable 
gentleman does not consider pretty, 
and has failed to invest the form 
of the heroine in a costume which 
madame the duchess there, looking 
at it with supercilious air through 
her double gold-framed eyeglass, 
does not consider becoming or in 
good taste! No! madame the 
duchess and monsieur the duke 
there, be it observed, whose judg- 
ment on matters of flesh-and-blood 
beauty, and the way it should be 
clothed, is unimpeachable, are not 
pleased! Let the painter, there- 
fore, go hang himself, or relinquish 
his calling; for what can it avail 
him to have the praise of his 
brother artists, incompetents like 
himself, probably, or the appre- 
ciation of the few—the ill-dressed, 
the ungainly, the odd, the queer, 
uninfluential, obscure few—crea- 
tures who have no more idea how 
a bonnet should be trimmed, a 
hat worn, or a coat cut, than have 
the man or woman in the moon! 
Poor painter! who cannot be 
brought to believe that good taste 
in dress and the general polite 
nothings of life must give their 
possessors a species of infalli- 
bility in judging the noblest 
capabilities and requirements of 
art. 
However, I glean that Mr. Frith 
pleases all classes. He seeks and 
obtains the laudation of his con- 
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fréres by his powers as a painter, 
in the esthetic sense of the word. 
And he secures the approbation, at 
the same time, of the best judges 
in polite society by his powers as 
a story-teller, in the popular sense 
of the word. q 

But not so fortunate probably 
will be Mr. Millais and Mr. Hook, 
and others, who appeal to the 
smaller section of Academy-goers. 
These gentlemen are in the habit 
of committing so many eccentrici- 
ties, and behaving so very absurdly 
upon canvas, get their distances 
so close to their foregrounds, ar- 
range their figures in such odd 
and ungraceful attitudes (I am 
quoting what I have heard stated, 
and what I shall hear stated 
again and again, next May, by 
such brilliant and fashionable 
throngs, that there can be no 
doubt of the fact), paint such ugly 
people, choose such ridiculous sub- 
jects, and otherwise conduct them- 
selves with such a disregard to 
the feelings of their patrons—the 
patrons who deign to glance at 
their works—that they cannot be 
surprised if an intelligent and 
discriminating crowd devotes its 
attention to the work of better- 
behaved people. 

There will be many exclamations 
of wonder at Mr. Millais having 
painted a large and important 
landscape, without a single figure 
in it. I shall hear that it is a 
very odd thing of him to do, that 
it was believed he was a figure- 
painter, and ‘ what on earth could 
he mean by painting that queer- 
looking water and those ridiculous 
trees and hills? I shall hear all 
this uttered in a tone of deep 
injury, and as if Mr. Millais had 
gone out of his way on purpose to 
affront these sapient speculators! 
On the other hand, there will not 
be wanting judges who will wisely 
applaud this sudden dash of the 
artist into a domain which has 


been held as sacred to the Turners 
and Linnells of our time, who 
will assert with reason that no- 
thing is sacred to a genius like 
Mr. Millais, and that the beauty 
and power of his landscape suf- 
ficiently justifies his having de- 
voted three or four weeks out of 
doors last autumn to the portrayal 
of a lovely scene from Nature. I 
may hear some people say that 
it makes good an assertion which 
was put forth in the pages of 
‘London Society’ last January, 
viz., ‘ that if a man can paint the 
human figure well, especially, of 
course, the face, he can paint any- 
thing in the world’ Mr. Millais’ 
scriptural picture of Aaron and 
Hur supporting the arms of Moses, 
in order that the success of the 
Israelites in the conflict with their 
foes, the Amalekites, may be pro- 
longed, will unquestionably pro- 
voke much confusion of ideas in 
the minds of those ladies and 
gentlemen who have been accus- 
tomed to rely on the designs 
of the late Sir Charles Eastlake, 
Mr. Dobson, and Mr. Le Jeune, 
as correct interpretations of Bible 
story. It will give rise to much, 
I anticipate, that will be worth 
listening to, and I shall spend a 
long time in its neighbourhood. 

The portraits by the same 
painter, of Grote, the historian, of 
the Marquis of Westminster, and 
his daughter — the two single- 
figure subjects—the Somnambulist 
Girl, and the young lady debating 
upon the answer she will give to 
her lover—all of which, I am in- 
formed, are to form part of Mr. 
Millais’ contribution to the forth- 
coming exhibition—-will . afford 
themes provocative of talk highly 
instructive and entertaining to the 
listener. . 

The circumstance of Mr. Hook 
having been to Norway, instead 
of to Devonshire, for his subjects, 
will indeed elicit some surprise ; 
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but as he and Mr. Millais, and 
some few more, seem capable of 
holding their own without the 
fortuitous excitement consequent 
upon treating such popular stories 
as will cause crowds to congregate 
in front of their canvases, I shall 
overhear from the steady-going, 
patient studiers of painting (the 
intelligent few, who do not come 
to conclusions without mature 
consideration, backed by consum- 
mate knowledge of the matter 
they ‘are dealing with—the few, 
who are always to be separated 
from the shallow judges, whose 
observations I, nevertheless, trea- 
sure so charily) quite sufficient 
to convince my obtuse intellect 
that these gentlemen are ih the 
very front ranks of the army of art. 
And thinking about crowds 
reminds me that there will cer- 
tainly be one in front of Mr. George 
Leslie’s picture. That he should 
venture out of the rustic region in- 
habited by Pamela-hatted damsels, 
to plunge into the classical do- 
main of the Odyssey, will provoke 
comment; but that he will be dealt 
with leniently for so doing is 
beyond question. After one glance 
at his ‘ Nausicaa,’ there will be no 
regret expressed at this more 
ambitious flight of his, inasmuch 
as, from hearsay (one of my most 
reliable authorities), I understand 
there is in it a striving after 
higher aims and better drawing. 
Still rural, of course, in its 
beauty, rather than classical, it 
shows us Nausicaa reclining in 
the lap of an attendant maiden, 
who twines a wreath of myrtle in 
her hair, whilst another pours out 
a libation. A fourth female figure 
in the distance approaches the 
purling stream, on the rocky 
banks of which the principal 
group is posed. A delicious land- 
seape background of rocks and 
delicate ash-trees, through which 
the sunlight flickers and shines, 
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completes this large and upright- 
shaped picture. 

If the subject be not actually 
comprehended by the many, if 
the story of the daughter of Alcin- 
ous, King of the Phmaceans, be 
not popularly known in its 
classical integrity, if everybody 
does not at once recognize in the 
attractive heroine of the canvas 
the young lady to whom Ulysses 
owed. his kind reception by the 
king, and who afterwards, it is 
said, married Telemachus, there 
will be so much that is charming 
and beautiful in the work, to- 
gether with the fact of its simply 
representing 'a group of beautiful 
women, beautifully painted, that 
it cannot fail to add additional 
renown to its popular and fascinat- 
ing limner. The steady-judging 
critics, mingling with the inevit- 
able crowd, will have to award 
even greater praise than they did 
to Mr. George Leslie’s ‘ Fortunes’ 
of last year. Never attempting to 
tell much story, he escapes the 
censure I have referred to, gene- 
rally so freely poured forth by the 
multitude upon obscurity or 
subtlety of meaning; and hence I 
shall not hear more unanimity of 
opinion throughout the knots of 
gazers assembled at Burlington 
House, than when listening to 
what is said of this young A-R.A. 

AR.A.! magic initials! And, 
by-the-way, recently extended, as 
everybody knows, to three gentle- 
men long seeking for and deserv- 
ing them. 

‘Marks! who’s Marks? said a 
wiseacre the other day, as he stood, 
catalogue in hand, in front of that 
painter’s ‘ Thoughts of Christmas,’ 
now exhibiting at the Water-Colour 
Exhibition of the Dudley Gallery, 
within my ear-range. 

‘Why, don’t you know? he is 
one of the three new elections over 
the way at the Royal Academy,” 
was the reply of somebody near. 
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‘Oh! then I suppose he is an 
R.A.,’ went on wiseacre. 

‘ No, not yet,’ again replied the 
voice, facetiously; ‘you must 
sacrifice your grammar for the sake 
of truth; he is not an “R.A,” but 
only “A.R.A;”’ and we will for- 
give the bad joke for the sake of 
the reminder it affords me of what 
a little bird—the proverbial little 
bird (and another great authority 
of mine)—whispered to me this 
morning. 

‘Mr. H. S. Marks,’ said he (the 
bird), ‘ will be in his glory at the 
exhibition next May; for he is 
painting the quaintest and drollest 
picture you ever saw. I think it 
rather personal, from my feathered 
point of view, for he calls it “A 
Bookworm,” and worms, you know, 
are tantalizing to my appetite. 
Then, again, the old student who 
is thus designated, whilst pausing 
from his writing, with his pen 
between his lips, and referring 
with purblind eyes to some ancient 
author, is surrounded by stuffed 
birds, birds’ skins, and skeletons, 
details which made me shudder, 
and, as if to complete and perfect 
my discomfort, these and many 
more representations of what 
artists call still life, such as old 
books, furniture, &c., are accom- 
panied by a most perfectly painted 
cat, comfortably asleep before the 
fire—the cat! my mortal enemy, 
mind you, the cat—looking as 
treacherously harmless as only 
that quadruped can, lending an 
additional air of comfort to the 
room, which contrasts so admira- 
bly with the wintry trees and 
landscape visible through the 
window. My personal feelings, 
however,’ continued the bird, ‘ will 
have no effect on the public mind, 
and doubtless you will hear well- 
deserved commendatién and many 
a humorous chuckle as you listen 
to what people say of a “ A Book- 
worm.” ’” 





Now, as this same little bird 
builds his nest and goes to roost 
in the rural district of St. John’s 
Wood, he always feeds my devour- 
ing ears, when he settles on my 
shoulder, with crumbs of gossip 
picked up in that salubrious 
suburb. He tells me now as I 
write how Mr. Calderon is paint- 
ing a picture thoroughly after his 
old Calderonic style, and how it 
will thoroughly rehabilitate him in 
the eyes both of critics and the 
public. He has not been quite up 
to his usual strength always, 
lately, say his artist neighbours 
and friends—indeed, I have heard 
others, not his neighbours, and 
certainly not his friends, say the 
same; but this year he will be 
himself again. 

A princess of the time of Marie 
Antoinette is passing along a hall 
with her attendant maids of ho- 
nour on her way to the royal pre- 
sence. Two tall footmen stand 
ready to draw back the curtains 
at the door of the chamber to 
admit her. The point of the sub- 
ject is, that the court coiffeur 
attends her to the threshold, giving 
the final ‘twiddle’ with his two 
forefingers to the long ringlets of 
her powdered hair. One girl is 
smoothing down the lady’s skirt 
in front, another laying out the 
train behind. The maids of ho- 
nour following are some of them 
buttoning their gloves or arranging 
their dresses, whilst others are 
coming down a staircase. The in- 
cident, founded on fact, thus ren- 
dered by Mr. Calderon, is highly 
humorous, to say nothing of the 
beauty of the women and the 
skill with which they are treated 
and grouped. 

The professional portrait-painter 
will be up in arms when he sees 
Mr. Calderon’s portrayal of a cer- 
tain well-known connoisseur and 
his wife inspecting a newly-arrived 
purchase, a picture to be added to 
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their far-famed collection of the 
works of modern British artists, a 
portion of which, as it hangs on 
the walls of their rooms, is made 
to do duty for background to this 
most rational method of represent- 
ing ‘ A Lady and Gentleman.’ The 
massive inkstand, the scroll of 
paper, the marble column, the 
crimson curtain, the leaden-co- 
loured cloud, and the impossible 
landscape, held in some quarters 
to be indispensable attributes to 
the stiff and pompously-posed 
sitter, who, doing nothing that in 
life he is accustomed to do, gazes 
hopelessly and helplessly into space 
as he sits for his portrait, are all 
absent; and I shall be deafened 
possibly now and then by the howl 
which will be raised against Mr. 
Calderon for daring to disregard 
(as Mr. Watts, Mr. Wells, Mr. Or- 
chardson, and Mr. Millais have 
done before him) these sacred and 
conventional institutions. 

The historic-anecdotic school of 
painting has no abler representa- 
tive than Mr. Yeames, who this 
year will provoke much talk by 
the way he tells the story how, at 
the battle of Edgehill, the young 
princes, Charles and James, in 
charge of their tutor, Harvey, of 
blood-circulation celebrity, seek to 
watch the fight from afar, under 
shelter of a broken bank and hedge, 
whilst their philosophic guardian, 
indifferent to such things, devotes 
his mind calmly to the perusal of 
some abstruse work which he holds 
in his hand. 

Mr. Wynfield, with his tendency 
to deal with the ‘tragig,’ as often 
shown by such pictures as the 
Death of Cromwell, Queen Eliza- 
beth, &c., again comes forward with 
a solemn scene, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham (Charles I.’s duke) lying 
dead in the hall of the Admiralty 
at Portsmouth, immediately after 
his murder by, Fenton; and the 
powerful and dexterous manner in 
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which a very difficult subject is 
handled, my authorities declare, 
will do much to enhance the artist’s 
reputation. 

Mr. Hodgson again draws upon 
Algeria for his themes, and an 
Arab encampment, with a grave 
chieftain looking on at the domes- 
ticities of goat-milking, &c., will 
afford him scope for the display of 
those combined powers of treating 
Eastern landscape in conjunction 
with figures, which have deservedly 
established Mr. Hodgson as one of 
our most rising (if not risen) can- 
didates for academic honours. The 
same may be said of his second 
picture, a wounded sheikh tended 
by his comrades, whilst a statue- 
like mounted sentinel looks forth 
from amongst the surrounding 
olive-trees. All good, conscien- 
tious, solid work. 

My feathered acquaintance from 
the wood of St. John flies up to 
my shoulder again to say that he 
forgot to mention that Mr. Marks 
has a second picture, if he can get 
it finished in time, that will be 
highly popular at the Academy 
show. He calls it ‘The Latest 
Fashion, or the Last Thing out in 


_ Head-dresses.’ It represents the 


interior of a haberdasher’s shop in 
the fifteenth century, where the 
proprietor tries to induce a lady 
to ‘go in’ for the ‘steeple’ head- 
dress of Edward IV.’s time. All 
who can remember the speciality 
which Mr. Marks struck out for 
himself years ago, by his ‘ Tooth- 
ache in the Middle Ages,’ will un- 
derstand how he is likely to deal 
with such a social subject of a 
bygone age. 

There has been gradually and 
steadily creeping into public esti- 
mation an artist by the name of 
Fildes—a wonderful name for the 
gobemouches to deal with; and I 
have heard him designated at one 
time as ‘Mr. Phil Dees,’ and at 
others as ‘Mr. Files; but what- 
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ever be the proper pronunciation 
of the word, he is making his 
mark pretty effectively on the 
wood, and by this ‘his mark’ we 
best know him for the present. 
His admirable drawings in the 
‘Graphic,’ and his charming illus- 
trations to the fragment of ‘ Edwin 
Drood,’ left by Charles Dickens, 
are now, it is said, to be followed 
by a further taste of his quality 
in the shape of a large and ambi- 
tious oil-picture, which is to be 
sent to the Royal Academy,; and it 
will be interesting to note how the 
wood-draughtsman will manage 
his new material. 

The ‘Historical Dombey and 
Son’ might form an appropriate 
title, were it not a somewhat ludi- 
crous one, to Mr. Marcus Stone’s 
picture, for it presents a state of 
affairs which existed more than 
three hundred years ago amongst 
certain celebrated individuals, so 
similar in its character to that 
portrayed by our great modern 
novelist in his inimitable fiction, 
that the parallel is almost com- 
plete. When Mr. Dombey had a 
son born to him whose birth cost 
the mother her life, he snubbed or 
overlooked, it will be remembered, 
his poor little daughter, Florence. 
The father was so elated by the 
appearance of a male heir to his 
name, that he ignored the existence 
of his elder child; so, when Henry 
VIIL’s craving for a son and heir 
was gratified by the birth of the 
young Prince Edward (afterwards 
the sixth king of that name) he 
also set aside the claims of his 
daughter Elizabeth to his affec- 
tion. 

After the execution of her mo- 
ther, Anne Boleyn, the young 
princess was banished, as being an 
improper little personage, not to be 
spoken of in immaculate court cir- 

_ cles. As, however, Jane Seymour, 
the mother of little Edward, died 
under the same conditions as did 
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Mrs. Dombey, the king was advised 
to give the boy the companionship 
of his so-called illegitimate sister. 
Thus, although domiciled in the 
prince’s nursery, Elizabeth was 
quite overlooked by her royal father 
whenever he paid his son a visit. 

Now it is on the occasion of one 
of these visits that Mr. Marcus 
Stone shows us the king present- 
ing the boy with a large toy-ship, 
a model probably of the ‘ Great 
Harry.’ Infant royalty, seated in 
its go-cart, the panels of which 
are emblazoned with appropriate 
Prince of Wales’ feathers, receives 
the offering with delight, whilst 
the wistful glance (which is the 
point of the picture) of the child 
Elizabeth in the background pa- 
thetically tells how she feels that 
neither the visit nor the toy are 
for her. 

Courtiers and attendants com- 
plete the composition, and if we 
take the palace at Greenwich in 
lieu of the Dombey mansion, the 
king for the pompous merchant, 
the Princess Elizabeth for little 
Florence, the boy-prince for little 
Paul, the accessories and the cast 
of the dramatis persone are filled 
up, and human nature shown to 
be pretty much the same all the 
world over, be it clothed in modern 
or medisval garb. 

This I take to be legitimate his- 
torical painting, good for all time ; 
and when I remember what admir- 
able work in the same field this 
artist has already given us, I am 
of opinion that this, his latest in- 
spiration, superior in all respects 
to anything he has done before, 
will place him in the foremost 
front of the line he has taken up. 

But lo! what right has a man 
of my limited appreciativeness to 
do with opinions? or, if I have 
some ghost of a qualification to 
arrive at them, have I not said 
that I am far too timid and retiring 
to give them utterance—that if I 
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have thoughts of my own I always 
keep them to myself? and yet posi- 
tively I have been writing several 
passages as if they emanated from 
my own teeming brain; I have 
been writing literally as if I had 
been actually making use of my 
eyes as well asmy ears! If! have 
created this impression, if any one 
is inclined to insinuate sach an 
idea, let me say at once that I 
scorn the imputation! I have 
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dealt absolutely with nothing but 
what I have overheard, nothing 
but what anybody with my oppor- 
tunities may overhear that chooses, 
and who is in possession like my- 
self of auricular appendages simi- 
lar to those which are attributed 
to certain precocious infants, and 
are capable, like diminutive 
pitchers, of conveying fluid to a 
great distance. 














* JT WON'T go away at all.’ 
‘But, my dear friend, you 
must.’ 

*Why must I, pray?’ 

‘ Because it’s the correct thing.’ 

‘Humbug! Why should I? I 
won’t.’ 

‘Oh, of course, if you won’t, you 
won't; but the poet says of a wo- 
man’s will— 

“If she will, she will, depend on ’t, 

And if she won't, she won't, and there’s an 

end on ’t;” 
and it strikes me you will be obliged, 
for all your talk, to come to the 
arbitrament of fhat tribunal. You 
must ask the young lady.’ 

The young lady was asked, and 
he over whose actions she had the 
command gave in and went his 
way, let us hope rejoicing, though 
the account he has left of his tra- 
vels eauses us to doubt. The two 
friends who were speaking were 
bridegroom and ‘ best man’ respec- 
tively; the young lady referred to 
was the bride elect, and the subject 
of the conversation was the forth- 
coming honeymoon. 

After the event it chanced to be 
the writer’s fate to hear and see 
much of the persons most con- 
cerned, the bride and bridegroom; 
and from what he heard on both 
sides he is led to draw the conclu- 
sions set forth in the annexed article. 
It is, perhaps, as well to add that 
the writer himself, being placed by 
virtue of a vow of bachelordom far 
above the influence of mere per- 
sonal considerations, deems himself 
qualified to look upon the whole 
question with unswayed judgment 
and judicial calmness. 

* As soon as ever thering is on the 
finger, and the parson has finished 
his exhortation, the honeymoon 
may be said to have risen, and by 
George! sir, if it does not actually 
make the bridegroom moonstruck, 
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everybody thinks himself at liberty 
to act as if it did.’ A man is treated 
as a lunatic forthwith. Heis hustled 
away from the ‘hymeneal altar,’ as 
the ‘Court Journal’ calls the place 
of sacrifice, into the vestry, where 
all sorts of persons come up and 
shake his hands and say funny 
things to him, while two or three 
official or officious persons lay hold 
of him and remonstrate with him 
for not signing a book of the ex- 
istence of which he was ignorant. 
His ‘ best friend,’ who has kindly 
undertaken to dispense ‘ baksheesh’ 
or ‘largesse’ for him among the 
crowd of do-nothings who take ad- 
vantage of a man’s marriage to draw 
money which no sane man would 
pay under other circumstances, 
comes up and says that he has spent 
all and more than he received, and 
that the cry as regards pew-openers, 
and gravediggers, and such like 
carrion crows, is still ‘They come!’ 
Then it is found that nobody has 
anything but gold or cheques, and 
there is the deuce as well as the 
sextons to pay. 

From the confusion into which a 
man naturally gets between the 
clerks, the books, the congratula- 
tions, the fees, his friends, his ‘ best 
friend,’ his relations, and his wife’s 
relations, he is aroused—and if he 
be of a wrathful temperament he is 
insensibly moved to anger—by see- 
ing a troop of people, male and 
female, upon many of whom he has 
never set eyes before, kissing jis 
bride with an energy and warmth 
that make him doubt whether she 
is really his or theirs. By George! 
sir, this is one of the most trying 
parts of the whole business. 

‘Come now, stop that!’ I felt in- 
clined to call out when I saw them 
at it, but before I could utter a word 
of remonstrance the saluters of my 
wife seized me by the hand—some 
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clasped mine with both theirs—and 
in glowing words declared their 
satisfaction on making my acquaint- 
ance. These people, sir, are your 
bride’s friends, and their friends 
again. It’s teu to one there are 
some old flames of your wife’s among 
them, who come to heap coals of fire 
on your joint heads by assisting at 
your triumph. 

‘ Happy man,’ they persist in call- 
ing you, and soa man may be, but 
no thanks to them. They bore the 
life out of a nervous man. 1’m not 
given to bragging, but I declare to 
you I would rather face the steepest 
hill-side in the Alps, listen to an 
old woman's grievance, read through 
the Colenso controversy, or suffer 
anything else that is difficult and 
disagreeable, than again endure those 
preliminary incidents of the honey- 
moon. 

Of the breakfast and all it brings 
with it—the speeches, the toasts, 
the jokes, the tears—I will say 
nothing. You've been at such things, 
no doubt, and if you have you will 
have seen enough to make you 
determine to follow a wholesome 
fashion which has sprung up since 
my time, of leaving the breakfasters 
to their breakfast, and going off like 
a sensible man with your bride from 
the church. Verbum sap., &c. 

There is an excellent custom 
among those who can manage it to 
go straight from the bride’s father’s 
house in town to a house in the 

‘\ country, and there to spend at least 
a week or so. People either have 
houses of their own to which they 
can go, or they borrow other folks’ 
houses, a plan which does nearly 
as well. In them they can be 
quiet, and private, and perfectly com- 
fortable, unworried either by the 
necessity of travelling, or the yet 
more dreadful necessity of sight- 
seeing. Later on, when they have 
become somewhat accustomed to 
the novelty of their new relation- 
ship, fhey can look abroad and, may 
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be, contrive to enjoy themselves ; 
but for the nonce they go into re- 
tirement. 

Of course we, having no country 
house in England, though we have 
any number of castles in Spain, 


were unable to do as nobler Romans | 


do. We were driven on to the horns 
ofa dilemma; we had either to go 
on the ordinary honeymoon of the 
period or—— 

* Not to go?’ I suggested, already 
aware of the frame of mind in which 
my friend had contemplated the 
journey. 

‘ Exactly: not to go.’ I had ma- 
tured a plan which had its attrac- 
tions, not only because it was an 
innovation on the ordinary course, 
but because I considered it to pos- 
sess—though I say it that shouldn’t 
—peculiar merits of its own. The 
weather was foul, the season was a 
bad one for travelling, there was no 
inducement to stir abroad, every in- 
ducement to stay at home. I had 
the offer of some special and remu- 
nerative business if we stayed, which 
would be lost by going away; so 
taking a calm view of all the cir- 
cumstances I proposed to myself to 
be married but not to go honey- 
mooning, to stay quietly at home 
and to take a trip somewhere or 
other in three or four months’ time, 
when the season would be more 
beneficent and the surroundings 
more agreeable. In confidence I 
told Jack Hawkins of this, and he 
agreed entirely with me as to the 
reasonableness of the plan, but fore- 
told its failure from the first mo- 
ment he heard of it. 

[We are indebted to the said Jack 
Hawkins for the fragmentary report 
of the conversation on the subject, 
which prefaces this article. } 

Of course the question had to be 
referred to the only court that 
deemed itself competent to decide 
it, and you should have heard the 
expressions with which the proposal 
was received. Attended by Jack 
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Hawkins as my supporter and 
second, I tried to plead my cause 
before the bride elect and her brides- 
maids, A perfect storm of ridicule 
burst upon me as soon as the case 
was stated. Fanny was willing 
enough to hear me—I do not say to 
acquiesce—but her ladies in waiting 
gave unsought judgment imme- 
diately. They ‘had never heard of 
such a thing;’ ‘it was perfectly ab- 
surd; ‘how could I dream of it? 
‘they would -never consent to it for 
themselves ;’ ‘of course it couldn't 
be thought of for a moment ;’ ‘ what 
would the Miss Fal Lals and the 
Miss Thingumbys think?’ It was 
impossible to get a hearing. Jack 
liawkins was perfectly right. I 
was utterly worsted or ever I could 
state my reasons; the honeymoon 
was an arranged thing; irresistible 
fate, represented by Fanny’s brides- 
maids, decreed it. Permission was 
however given, in consideration of 
the season being winter, to confine 
the tour within the limits of Eng- 
land. We were to goon the wed- 
ding-day no farther than South- 
ampton. 

On one point my will was as iron, 
my resolution as steel. I utterly 
refused to allow one of the ‘ wed- 
ding’ carriages, with its decked-out 
horses and coachman, to drive us 
to the station. Jack Hawkins’s 
brougham I retained beforehand, 
and had it not been for the insane 
antics of séme of the people who 
threw old shoes after us, and other- 
wise testified to being affected by the 
honeymoon, the world would have 
been ignorant that the brougham 
contained a newly-married pair. 

As we drove into Waterloo Sta- 
tion I flattered myself we looked as 
unpublic and as matter-of-fact as 
might be; and how could people 
know who or what we were? But 
they did know. Either the coach- 
man betrayed us or there was a 
guilty look about us—1 am inclined 
to think there is a conscious look 








about newly-married folks — but 
somehow it was knowa. I felt it 
was, and madly hoping to dispel the 
idea, I walked in an insouciant way 
about the platform, leaving my 
bride surrounded with packages, 
all, alas! suspiciously new. I bought 
a ‘Times’ in order to favour the 
illusion of my being an old stager; 
I looked up and down the platform as 
though I were watching for a friend ; 
I was almost rude with my inatten- 
tion to poor Fanny. Just as I was 
pluming myself on the supposed 
success of my strategy, the guard 
of the train came up and said in a 
voice that was intended to be pecu- 
liarly winning and sympathetic, 
‘ You'd like a carriage to yourselves, 
sir? I'll see if I can manage it, 
and before I could get out the false- 
hood that I was indifferent whether 
he did or not, he had bundled our 
traps into a coupé, of which he stood 
holding the door in readiness for us 
to enter. It was better not to make 
a fuss, and, to say truth, there was 
a Jurking hankering in my breast 
after the accommodation I professed 
to spurn; so smothering down my 
vexation at the discernment of the 
guard, I handed Fanny into the 
carriage and jumped in after her. 
Some wag, sir, with an eye to the 
ridiculous, got a board, with ‘en- 
gaged’ on it, and stuck it on the 
carriage; a fact I did not discover 
till we reached Basingstoke. 

Well, then, at the hotels there 
were smirking chambermaids and 
complaisant waiters, who ever 
seemed to me to be quizzing and 
grinning at us, and the annoyance 
was fresh at every fresh place we 
visited. One fellow I knocked down, 
sir, at Torquay, for calling Fanny 
‘Miss,’ an insufferable trick, by 
which Fanny's dignity was hurt all 
along the route. Fanny's young- 
looking enough, certainly, and under 
ordinary circumstances there might 
be some excuse for the man’s mis- 


take; but what disgusted me was,. 
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that people who were able to make 
us out in spite of all attempts at 
disguise should yet be so crass as to 
omit the titles which were descrip- 
tive of what they saw. Fanny did 
not appear to be nearly so sensitive 
as I was on the point of dignity. 
She almost seemed to enjoy ‘ the fun 
of the thing,’ as she called it, and 
took, to admiring scenery and such 
like, a8 Women are wont. 

At every town we visited we were 
the observed of all observers. For 
reasons which I did not care to criti- 
cise, the junta who arranged the 
honeymoon ordered that we were 
not to go to places like Brighton, 
where we might chance to meet 
friends, because ‘that would be so 
awkward for dear Fanny ;’ so we 
were driven into places where the 
season was over, or where they had 
no season at all, the result being 
that everybody knew all about us, 
and took their observations and 
made drawings, I dare say, to their 
hearts’ content. Of course in all 
these places there was nothing to be 
seen—even the billiard-room was 
shut up—and this, I may mention, 
was to the disgust of Fanny, who is 
a@ first-rate billiard-player, as well 
as of myself. The conveyances to 
sights of wonder and interest in the 
vicinity were taken off for the win- 
ter; there was no getting anywhere 
but by posting, and the very post- 
horses were not to be had, having 
been let out to farmers, employed 
variously in the town, or turned out 
to grass. We had nothing to do 
but to sit still and look at each 
other, or to walk up and down in- 
terminable parades, from which the 
economical prudence of the muni- 
cipal authorities had removed all 
the seats. The only amusement we 
had was going to fresh quarters, 
which we did on the average twice 
a week; and then the wild excite- 
ment of ordering supplies, and buy- 
ing curiosities characteristic of the 
place and its neighbourhood, being 
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over, we had only to look forward 
to the next move. 

‘I speak as a fool, doubtless,’ I 
said, interrupting the injured man, 
‘but I had always thought the 
newly-married found ample interest 
in each other, and never needed any 
other to make time pass pleasantly.’ 

‘Yes; ah! well, that’s true enough, 
of course; but then you see they 
might enjoy that interest at“ home 
quietly, unobserved, all to them- 
selves, far better than they can pos- 
sibly do ina strange hotel or lodging, 
with fifty thousand different things 
to take off their attention. My idea 
is that a honeymoon is better de- 
ferred. Three or four months after 
you are married, when you have 
shaken off those awkwardnesses of 
manner and appearance which are 
inseparable from and characteristic 
of the newly-married, you can have 
a honeymoon and enjoy it; but to 
offer one’s self as a spectacle for gods 
and men to gaze upon, at a time 


when as yet one scarcely knows how 


to behave married-like in public, is 
in my opinion the height of discom- 
fort and folly. Take my advice, 
my dear sir, make it a part of the 
marriage contract that there shall 
not be a honeymoon. If you are 
generous, offer to go a trip for twice 
the length of time the honeymoon 
would have taken, three months 
after date of marriage. Resist the 
bridesmaids till they abuse you, and 
then you may be certain of the 
bride’s support. Don’t give in as I 
did, at the outset, and got the bride's 
vote against me.’ 


* - * 7 


Doubting some of the conclusions, 
if not some of the statements, of my 
instructor, I was glad to receive 
some further information on the 
subject from the bride, who is spoken 
of as‘Fanny.’ She tells me, and I 
have every reason to believe her, 
that the honeymoon*was the hap- 
piest month she ever spent. She 
says that Edward—that is to say 
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her husband—appeared to enjoy it 
as thoroughly, whatever he may say 
to the contrary. She admits that 
he was for the first few days ‘ ridi- 
culously anxious’ to make it appear 
that he was not newly-married; but 
she adds that, for her part, she did 
not care if the whole world knew 
it. Indeed, as a matter of choice, 
she would rather it did than not, 
and she hints—but modesty makes 
her a little reticent on the point— 
that Edward was far too proud of 
his bride not to wish for her to be 
seen. The affair of the railway- 
carriage she considers a capital joke, 
and says she was ‘almost really 
angry’ with Edward for his foolish 
conduct towards the man who called 
her ‘ Miss;’ conduct which nearly 
brought them both before the magis- 
trates of Torquay She differs 
widely from her husband in his ac- 
count of the places visited, assert- 
ing that they both enjoyed the quiet 
and retirement the maligned places 
afforded, and that Edward more 
than once, even many times, declared 
how glad he was they had come to 
them instead of going to noisy 
haunts where friends would have 
intruded, and where the ordinary 
mundane amusements would have 
distracted them from the enjoyment 
of each other’s society. 

Pressed as to the statement about 
the billiard-table at Quakesand, the 


lady admits there is some truth in 
it, ‘ but it didn’t matter, except that 
I lost the bet which I was certain 
to have won had we played. I was 
quite content. Edward smoked a 
cigar on the sheltered parade, and 
we both agreed, as we paced up and 
down, inhaling the fragrance of the 
tobacco and the delicious scent of 
the sea, that we were a long way 
better off than being cooped up in a 
stuffy billiard-room.’ Such is, shortly, 
the statement of the lady, whose 
account generally differs so much 
from that of her husband that I am 
resolved on the first opportunity to 
raise the question when both are 
present. I am confident Mr. Edward 
will have to eat many of his words, 
and if he should, what will become 
of the advice he so earnestly gave 
me, not in my own interest solely, 
but in that of all those to whom 
I am at liberty to speak? 

I fear the advice wil! go for what 
all gratuitous advice is supposed to 
be worth. Meantime I can only 
say, fur the benefit of whomsoever 
it may concern, that there are seve- 
ral eligible partis, and a great many 
still more eligible demo/selles, among 
my acquaintance who are not un- 
willing to try the effect of the course 
taken by ‘Miss’ Fanny and my 
friend Edward, whether it be with 
or without the questioned advantage 
of a honeymoon. 

F. W. R. 
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THE QUESTION OF PEACE. 


T last we may hope that the 
star of peace will shine se- 

rene on the troubled nations, and 
that there may be healing in its 
mild beam for bleeding and un- 
happy France. . There may be the 
danger of civil war, the danger 
that the life-spring of the nation 
may be crushed by the Pharaoh’s 
burden that may be imposed on it, 
the possible dangers of a restored 
absolutism or upstart republi- 
canism ; but beyond all these the 
thought of peace is in all minds, 
and its mention on all lips. There 
has been a growing feeling that at 
Sedan the war should have finished 
with the consummated ruin of im- 
perialism; and it is alleged that 
this was the desire both of Bis- 
marck and of the Crown Prince, 


but that the Emperor and the war 


party were against it. A parallel 
has been drawn between King Wil- 
liam’s aspirations and ‘ Holy Willy’s 
Prayer’ in Burns. The Cesar is 
determined to crown the edifice, or, 
to put the case more correctly, to 
root up the edifice from the founda- 
tion. It is more true, however, 
to say that the French nation, in- 
fatuated by lies, threw away chance 
after chance of peace. It is cu- 
rious to witness the gradual shift- 
ing of cpinion among men about 
the war. It is not that the judg- 
ment of a consistent politician can 
really waver; but feeling is now 
enlisted on the side of the French, 
and in most minds feeling pre- 
dominates over judgment. That 
little brochure, ‘ The Fight in Dame 
Europa’s School,’ which was, I am 
informed, sent to Paris by pigeon 
post, translated, and widely circu- 
lated there, indicates clearly the 
direction of feeling. am glad of 
that generous feeling which leads 


our countrymen, and especially our 
countrywomen, to side with the 
losing nation. 

* Victrix causa diis placuit sed victa Ca- 

toni.’ 

Still I think that the Prussians 
have had a moral right to take 
Paris. But now comes a moment 
of intense peril to the Prussians. 
Justice, heroism, patriotism, that 
hitherto have been ranged under 
their banners, threaten to go over 
to the opposite ranks. Something 
of retribution in historic justice 
was due to the conquest and oc- 
cupation of Prussia by the first 
Napoleon, something to the unpro- 
voked aggressions of the third. It 
is now in the power of Germany 
to show moderation and generosity, 
and by equitably closing the long, 
terrible account, to heal the wounds 
of war, and give the world a stand- 
point for a happier history. But 
if the lust of wealth and territory 
prevail, if the giant strength is 
used tyrannously, if the devilish 
temptation of full vengeance be 
yielded to, then there will be a run- 
ning account instead of a closed 
account, and the items will yet 
have to be balanced. There is a 
marvellous law of retribution reign- 
ing throughout history. There is 
a sharp chain of causation between 
errors and penalties in matters of 
war and government; and any Eu- 
ropean power offending against the 
moral sense of mankind is heaping 
up for itself coals of fire against a 
day of reckoning. It was so in 
France with the First Empire and 
the Second Empire, and it may be 
so with the new Empire of Ger- 
many. The sympathy with France 
seems deep and universal, and even 
threatens to involve an injustice to 
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Germany. It ignores that the 4 
Berlin is properly met by the Nach 
Paris, and Rhineland by Alsace. 
Still the future fate of the Father- 
land depends on her present con- 
duct; and the ve victis applied too 
rigorously is not more an oppression 
to France than a threat of future 
ruin to Prussia. The exorbitant 
conditions of peace, the rumour of 
which startled the world, were pro- 
bably never seriously meant by 
Count Bismarck ; but if they were 
ever even suggested by him, such 
would be the most discreditable 
act ever attributed to the German 
Chancellor. There are certain 
truths which are not matters of 
opinion, but matters of fact ; they 
cease to be historical theories, and 
become historical laws. Nothing 
is clearer than that each nation is 
nationally judged—that it has a 
corporate life that reaps the good 
or evil of its deeds. This is the 
third time that the French nation 
has wantonly broken the public 
peace; and the cloud of accumu- 
lated vengeance has broken in iron 
hail at last. The terms accorded 
to France by its victors in 1814 
were even generous ; those of 1815 
were not immoderate, and received 
some relaxation. After more than 
half a century, the original offence 
was repeated, and visited with all 
the penalties of previous convic- 
tions. Before the present war, it 
could not be said that France 
had suffered a tithe of what she 
had inflicted upon Germany. The 
Nemesis due to Louis the Four- 
teenth and the first Napoleon 
might have slept if not provoked by 
the immoral rule of Louis Napoleon. 
There is something ethically in- 
structive in the contrast between 
thecrushed Empire Frangais and the 
nascent Empire of Germany. - The 
present Emperor is the most power- 
ful Emperor of Germany since 
Charles Quint ; more powerful than 
Charles Quint, as the throne is 


hereditary and not elective. Bona- 
partist imperialism has always 
rested upon the army, and the 
army has rested upon victory; but 
the German Empire rests on a pas- 
sionate loyalty, on duty as well as 
sentiment. Possible reverses in a 
future war would probably only 
cement the bases of the German 
Empire. There is only one thing 
which it need fear. As the Greek 
tragedian said, Insolence makes 
the tyrant, and tyranny is dogged 
by fate. The purple robe of em- 
pire is often a poisonous garb; and 
those are the worst enemies to 
Prussia who would inaugurate her 
empire with the deadly insolence of 
SUCCESS. 

Hardly can any human sagacity 
disentangle the present thorny pro- 
blems of French politics. For our- 
selves, we have always believed 
that the personal character of the 
Orleanist princes, and their wise 
experience of adversity, gave 
France the best hopes and pledges 
of a prosperous rule. But the 
France which they would best ad- 
minister would be a France of 
freedom, order, peace, and recu- 
perative processes, not the seething 
caldron of its hates and sorrows. 
But in the darkness of this dread 
hour we humbly trust that the star 
of peace at last shines, and we 
earnestly, truly hope that it will 
prove the dawning advent of clear 
sunshine and soft dews for the land 
so fair and: sad. 


As a rule the peripatetic instinct 
hardly comes upon a man till the 
spring of the year. There is a 
natural tendency in all animals to 
hybernate. I do not care to go up to 
town till Parliament meets, till the 
spring evenings lengthen, till you 
may be sure of meeting your friends 
in the customary haunts, till you 
get gleams and glimpses of the 
spring amid the squalor of the 
storm-swept streets. I remember 
















reading a very convincing argu- 
ment of the present Lord Derby’s, 
to the effect that the London sea- 
son ought to be in winter, and that 
London society ought. to break up 
and go into country or foreign 
quarters in the early summer. But 
convinced people will nevertheless 
stay on in town through the dog- 
days, and will assert that only in 
June could the avocations of a 
London season be discharged. My 
friends, who make a science of so- 
ciety, who don’t take what they 
want of it and leave the rest alone, 
but plan the social campaign with 
a@ Moltke’s energy and foresight, 
settle their June arrangements six 
weeks in advance, and have some 
six dinner invitations every even- 
ing. I came up to town in Feb- 
ruary, just before the meeting of 
Parliament, when town is at its 
zero, and. there was, certainly, 
a@ very pleasant kind of season 
going on, men making sociable 
little dinners, and the opportunity 
—rare in London—of giving and 
taking some genuine chance hos- 
pitality. How seldom, in these 
days, can you get a cut off 4 
joint, a sound glass of wine, and a 
quiet two hours’ intimate talk! All 
the lawyers and parsons are up, 
with their wives and daughters, 
all on whose intellectual work Lon- 
don depends, and there is always 
excellent art and music. 

Many people come up to town, 
or ought to come up to town, for 
art, especially for the magnifi- 
cent collection of pictures of old 
masters at the Royal Academy. 
Not at Manchester, not at the 
pictorial department of the Paris 
Exhibition, was there such an as- 
semblage. Various of the pictures 
most of us have seen before; but 
to all it must have been a moment 
at last to have seen some pictures, 
few or many of which so much had 
been heard, but which had not 
hitherto. been seen. This was the 
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first time that I had seen Reynolds’ 
portrait of Dr. Johnson and Ary 
Scheffer’s Augustine and Monica, 
not to mention other great pictures 
which have been practically re- 
moved from common ken. Bur- 
lington House has afforded a treat 
which the Academy wili fail to 
parallel in May, howbeit with an 
utter absence of the season crush. 
None who desire to have any glim- 
mering of art education should 
have omitted to study the exhibi- 
tion, which is a priceless instru- 
ment of culture in art. I am glad 
to see that, amid all the intermi- 
nable columns about the war, the 
art discussions in the press have 
been excellent and exhaustive. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


This season Dean Stanley has 
made another appearance on ground 
peculiarly hisown. He has written 
the introduction to the work on 
the ‘ Recovery of Jerusalem,’ just 
issued by Captain Warren and 
Captain Wilson, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Walter Morrison, the 
Treasurer of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund.* Those who 
visited the interesting museum of 
the society which supports that 
fund, which was held last year in 
the Egyptian Hall, will hail this 
work with peculiar pleasure. It 
is, indeed, a book of permanent in- 
terest and importance, and quickens 
our desire for the prosperity and 
success of this great undertaking. 
The introduction could not have 
been confided to fitter hands than 
those of the Dean. His delightful 
work on Sinai and Palestine has 
proved an intellectual era to 
many, and the valuable appendices 

* *The Recovery of Jerusalem. A 
Narrative of oration and Discovery 
in the City the Holy Land.’ By 

Wilson, R.E., Captain Warren, 
R.E., &c. With an Introduction by Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., &c, Bentley, 
1871. 
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to his Eastern book, embodying 
his experiences at Hebron and 
elsewhere, when the Prince of 
Wales had the advantage of travel- 
ing with him, are familiar to all 
readers. The book is a big one, 
but the Dean’s introduction has 
the advantage of concisely sum- 
ming up all the results hitherto 
attained. The excavation was 
carried on almost with as much 
peril as belongs to a battlefield, 
but for a cause which justified the 
risk. The undertaking originated 
in the kind desire of Miss Burdett 
Coutts to supply Jerusalem with 
water in the time of drought. 
The Holy Mount appears to have 
been honeycombed with cisterns, 
but, contrary to the old idea, no 
actual spring or fountain was dis- 
covered. Questions relating to 
the Temple and the Sepulchre and 
the ancient aspect of the city have 
received some amount of illustra- 
tion and elucidation. Among the 
miscellaneous papers contributed 
to the volume is one by the Count 
de Vogiié on the mysterious region 
of the Hauran. The account is 
left in an incomplete form, as the 
writer’s services were suddenly 
demanded in the French army. 
Dean Stanley says: ‘There can 
have been few concerned in the 
exploration of Palestine who did 
not feel a thrill of sympathy, when 
amidst the horrors of the carnage 
after the battle of Worth, they 
came on the affecting narrative of 
the scene in which the chivalrous 
Prussian prince tenderly announced 
to the Count de Vogiié the sad 
tidings that amongst the killed 
and wounded whom he came to 
tend, the first body that he would 
find would be that of his brother.’ 

The brilliant campaign of the 
special correspondent is _ now, 
thank God, pretty well at the 
close. To the newspaper reports 
have succeeded the mémoires pour 
servir a Vhistoire, and after these 





we shall in due time get the 
formal histories. Last month we 
noticed a shower of books on the 
war, and tothese two of a heavier 
calibre are now to be added. The 
special correspondence of the 
‘Daily News’ has been excep- 
tionally good. Mr. Forbes early 
made his way to the front of his 
fellows, having the best intelligence, 
and early utilizing it by the electric 
telegraph. That correspondence 
has been so widely circulated and 
discussed, that it will be unneces- 
sary to accord it more than this 
mention of honour. But not only 
the metropolitan, but the country 
daily press had their specials’ at 
the seat of war. It is’ one of the 
best and most satisfactory indices 
of the prosperity of the country, 
that the provincial daily press is 
of such an extent, and commands 
such influence. Cabinet ministers 
have been known to write for 
local papers, and in some cases 
their incomes must be larger than 
some of their metropolitan con- 
temporaries. Such things further 
the vigorous intellectual life of 
‘the country, and save us from 
the centralization that has been 
so ruinous to France. 

Mr. G. T. Robinson, of the 
‘ Manchester Guardian,’ performed 
a decided feat.* He was the last 
English correspondent who got 
into Metz; the only one who was 
there during the seventy days of 
the siege; perhaps the only person 
who with unperturbed mind took 
constant and accurate observations 
of the great drama of the fall of 
the maiden city. He tenders his 
evidence in the tremendous indict- 
ment which has been drawn up 
against Napoleon the Third, his 
courtiers, and his generals. We 
should say, too, that he writes with 


* ‘The Fall of Metz, an Account of 
the Seventy Days’ Siege, and of the 
Battles which preceded it.” By G. T. 
Robinson. Bradbury and Evans. 





















































great vivacity and ability; and 
hardly any siege in history will be 
found recorded with such truth 
and copiousness. His testimony 
impeaches Bazaine of incompetence 
and treason. At the outset thirty 
million of cartridges were mislaid, 
and found spoilt through the 
dampness of the paper which en- 
veloped them. All that followed 
was on a piece with this mis- 
management. Even when Mr. 


Robinson exerted his ingenuity by’ 


showing the Messians how to con- 
struct balloons, which might have 
been in the highest degree service- 
able, as in Paris, he was prohibited 
by the military authorities. He 
made himself remarkable by wear- 
ing ‘a thing’ of a straw hat, which 
served as a mark for the Prussians; 
—he is not sure that the military 
correspondent of the ‘Times’ 
within the Prussian lines did not 
have a pop at him. Under all 
circumstances it is not surprising 
that Mr. Robinson thought that 
upon the whole he should like to 
get out of Metz. He tried the 
magic power of the Foreign Office 
passport. He pointed out the ‘We 
Granville,’ and requested them to 
observe that he was ‘ to pass freely, 
without let or hindrance.’ The 
mighty name of Granville was, 
however, powerless, and so even 
was that of her Britannic majesty. 
They gave him beer, cigars, and 
dinner, but put him on his way 
back to Metz, with an intimation 
that if he did not go straight there 
would be a bullet sent after him. 
We give one or two excerpts from 
this bulky volume. The first is 
news to us, and requires confirma- 
tion. 

The Prince Imperial—‘On that 
sad 2nd of August, when that 
most wilful murder was done—on 
that day when a special train took 
the emperor, the prince, the mar- 
shals, and so many generals as 
could be induced to witness un- 
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justifiable homicide, to Saarbriick 
—the poor little nervous child was 
made to direct the first mitrailleuse 
fired by the Army of the Rhine. 
The shock to his system was more 
than he could bear; old soldiers 
might indeed weep, but they wept 
for sorrow when they saw the poor 
little fellow’s terror at the dreadful 
sound. The special train which 
took him out from breakfast a mo- 
derately-healthful youth brought 
him back to dinner a shattered 
lad, hysterically afflicted with what 
is called St. Vitus’ dance. It was 
told me by a medical man attached 
to the Imperial Guard.’ 

An attack on a Chateau.— The 
Prussians have, since our last visit, 
turned it into a fortress. The 
windows are boarded up and loop- 
holed, and they have constructed 
an abatis of trees in front of the 
chateau. They are soon driven 
out of the first line of fallen trees, 
and then comes the attack upon 
the house itself. From each window 
streams out a continuous line of 
bullets; firing from our side does 
little good, so, taking their axes 
in their hands, our sapeurs rush 
up, making for the blank wall 
spaces between the windows as 
rapidly as they can. Doors are 
smashed in, the wooden protection 
of the windows cut to pieces, and 
with a shout of “ Vive la France!” 
at them rush the soldiers. It is 
vengeance now; the quick blood 
of the Frenchman is on fire, and 
the dogged resistance of the Teuton 
rendered more determined than 
before. Each room on the ground 
floor is a slaughter-house, and, as 
it is impossible to ascend the 
staircase, and the garrison won’t 
yield, the infuriated soldiers heap 
up everything inflammable and set 
fire to it. Good God! it is hor- 
rible to think what demons war 
makes of men! Every despairing 
face that appears at the upper 
windows is shot at before the man 
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who owns it has time to cry for 
quarter. The flames and the smoke 
mount upwards; higher and higher 
ascends the smoke, higher and 
higher leap the flames, taking 
death with them, and that that 
death may be a speedy one is the 
only mercy to be hoped for now at 
Merez-le-Hant.’ 

Mr. Robinson made the season- 
able discovery that in all proba- 
bility he would be permanently 
imprisoned as soon as the Prus- 
sians took possession of Metz. He 
therefore adroitly made his es- 
¢ape as soon as the French guards 
were withdrawn and before the 
Prussian guards were posted. As 
is natural for a man who had been 
subsisting on horseflesh, he de- 
votes a part of his final pages to 
the praises of mutton-chops. He 
could not have enough of them 
when he got toa decent inn. ‘If 
ever there was an unalloyed earthly 
bliss I do think it was those mut- 
ton-chops. “ Mutton-chops again!” 
exclaims the astonished waiter, 
who runs over a lot of other, to 
him, more appetizing viands — 
“mutton-chops again!” It was 
still mutton-chops. That evening 
was sacred to mutton-chops ; and 
it was only when the reception of 
more food became a physical im- 
possibility that we ceased to call 
for mutton-chops. Never before, 
and never since, has it been my 
fate to encounter such exquisite 
mutton-chops |’ 

To our great astonishment, Mr. 
Whitwell Elwin’s edition of Pope 
has actually begun to make its ap- 
pearance. Ever since we began to 
take an interest in the book market 
we have been promised this editio 
princeps of Pope. We began to 
expect that it was all an halluci- 
nation, and to incline to the view 
of Mrs. Prigg respecting Mrs. 
Harris, that there was ‘no sich a 
person.’ The work was periodically 
announced, but the Papists of lite- 





rature were periodically disap- 
pointed. At last came the first 
two volumes of a series, 
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hearts, he considers to be no better 
than a rascal. He has meditated 
so long about Pope that he sees 
with a fatal clearness every twist 
and defect in his author’s character. 
He has escaped the Boswelliana [ues 
with a vengeance; has been very 
much inoculated the other way. 
Pope stands clearly convicted of 
some very gross literary frauds. 
He is dragged into the light of 
day, his iniquities are exposed, and 
he is branded as being no better 
than he should be. All his elabo- 
rate, tortuous dodges about his 
letters are fully revealed. The 
late editor of the ‘Quarterly Re- 
view’ deserved a higher fate than 
to be a literary detective, and to 
run this epistolary fox to earth. 
But we and all his readers must find 
great consolation in the wealth of 
illustration which the annotations 
provide. After all, perhaps there 
is a plea to be urged in favour 
of poor Pope. And we must make 
large allowances, take men as they 
are upon the whole, and look at 
their temptations and their cir- 
cumstances. We don’t say that 
we can strike a balance in favour 
of Pope, but there is a set-off to 
be reckoned on his side. All men 
who excelled in letter writing—it 
is now, like painted glass, one of 
the lost arts—have been anxious 
to get the praise of their wit with- 
out the drawback of betraying their 
correspondents. Even so great a 
gentleman and magnificent a writer 
as Cicero was not above this 
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« dodginess.’ His egotism was worse 
than Pope’s, his insincerity as bad; 
and he resorted to subterfuges to 
make known his sentiments about 
people which would benot unworthy 
of Pope himself. But Pope was a 
childless, wifeless man, cut off from 
social and political life, regarding 
his letters as his dearest literary 
offspring, and having towards 
them, like some affectionate pa- 
rents, that storgé which approached 
monomania. So keen, polished, 
and bitter is Pope, that we are apt 
to overlook a certain’ deep tender- 
ness which lurks in his nature, 
which he showed by his loving 
care of his mother, and in his own 
sad case during ‘ that long disease, 
his life; and the stunted, re- 
pressed feeling of his nature showed 
itself in such an abnormal, dis- 
torted form as the love of the cor- 
respondence that embraced alike 
his intellectual character and his 
living personal interests. 


There are two books of that, 


theological nature which it is only 
very rarely permitted to us to 
notice, but which claim attention 
from a literary stand-point. What 
do our readers say to an epic 
poem, in twelve books, which is 
fast passing through successive 
editions, the ‘ Yesterday, To-day, 
and For Ever’ of Mr. Bickersteth 
of Hampstead? The work of course 
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bears a deep impress of the study 
of Milton, and a still deeper of a 
once well-known book, Pollok’s 
‘Course of Time.’ Mr. Bickersteth 
is hardly up to the mark of Pol- 
lok, but he has his audience, and 
an epic is an epic, a wonder for 
these days. Then Mr. Hugh Mac- 
millan, one of that rare band in 
whom poetry and science appear 
equally commingled, has in his 
new work, the ‘True Vine,’ fol- 
lowed out with the same subtle 
analysis, exquisite language, and 
scientific interrogation of nature, 
that vein of thought, alike poetic, 
scientific, and religious, which has 
so distinguished his preceding 
works. But we are not sure that 
Mr. Macmillan has not pushed 
Analogy often misleads, and there 
are many minds to whom it is 
peculiarly misleading. All the 
logicians protest against this ten- 
dency. Mr. Macmillan seems to 
have read Mill’s ‘ Logic,’ and he 
had better read Mr. Bain’s as well. 
We are open to conviction, but we 
hardly see that the correlation be- 
tween nature and the higher sphere 
can be carried out with the mi- 
nuteness required by his argu- 
ment. However, we like Mr. Mac- 
millan more than we like Professor 
Bain, and we strongly recommend 
his eloquent book. 

F. ARNOLD. 
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N intelligent Frenchman, who 
has been for some years do- 
miciled among us, remarked to me 
the other day, that London had a 
better chance just now of becoming 
the first city of the world, not 
merely commercially, but socially, 
than she has ever had since her 
foundation. ‘ It isimpossible,’ he 
said, ‘ that Paris could regain her 
former position for at least a quar- 
ter of a century ; with all the recu- 
perative powers of her people—and 
in the possession of such powers 
they were richer than any other 
nation on the earth—it is impos- 
sible that they can at once regain 
the advantages which they have 
lost. The fortunes of an immense 
number of the Parisians have been 
utterly wrecked ; and the unavoid- 
able drain for their support will 
necessarily impoverish those who 
have come more easily out of the 
fray. Great gaps will be found in 
the ranks of the amusing classes, 
the authors, actors, singers, paint- 
ers: whole hosts of the best skilled 
workmen, on whose labour fashion- 
able Paris depended for her glitter 
and her glare, have been killed or 
so far maimed as to be incapable 
of further work. The destruction 
of public buildings has been com- 
paratively small, and can be easily 
remedied; but the Bois de Bou- 
logne, the fairest gem in the Pari- 
sian diadem, has been literally 
razed from the face of the earth; 
and though that triumph of land- 
scape gardening, with its boscages, 
and dells, and lakes, and shady 
walks, and sylvan drives will fre- 
quently rise before our memory, 
neither the present nor perchance 
the rising generation will witness 
the renewal of its pristine glories. 
Trade, not the solid commerce of 
England, but the light and airy 
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fancy-goods-trade of France, once 
paralyzed, as it has been since the 
commencement of the war, takes a 
very long time to recover. With 
the lack of business there is lack 
of money, and lack of money means, 
to Frenchmen beyond every other 
nation on the earth, depressed 
spirits, dislike to exertion, and a 
strong tendency to political dis- 
turbances.’ 

Having thus set forth the imme- 
diate future of Paris, my friend 
proceeded to discuss the claims 
and chances of London to take 
her place. ‘London,’ said he, 
‘is by no means merely a dirty, 
smoky city, the emporium of com- 
merce that it loved to proclaim 
itself years ago, any more than the 
English people remain the nation 
of shopkeepers they were in Napo- 
leon the First’s time. The shop- 
keepers have become pillars of 
commerce, who have gone into 
Parliament and the Peerage, where 
they are spending the fortunes 
which their fathers made. And 
the town has risen from squat 
habitations of hideous brick into 
stone, stucco, and amalgam of 
various orders of architecture. On 
the whole, Regent Street and Pall 
Mall, taken for all in all, are the 
finest streets in the world; and 
you have now the Thames Em- 
bankment, which merely wants 
to be taken in hand by some 
one with a little artistic taste 
to be rendered a most charm- 
ing promenade. Your Metropolitan 
Railway is a convenience such as 
in Paris we never had and pro- 
bably never shall have. Your 
Parks, from the great gaunt arid 
deserts which I recollect them 
when I first came over here, have 


‘become beautiful gardens, taste- 


fully laid out, and carefully tended, 





























not as was our Bois, in a suburb, 
but scattered here and there in 
the very midst of the population. 
As to amusements, though you 
have no actors, and no dramatic 
authors, and though your plays, 
with the exception of what you 
call “ burlesque,” which is some- 
thing too horrible to mention, are 
‘all stolen from us, yet you have in 
London sometimes two, always 
one, Italian Opera, housed, pro- 
duced, and executed in a manner 
infinitely superior to anything we 
have ever attempted for it. What 
more is wanted for the social 
success of the place? Is it freedom 
of manners and conversation? My 
experience tells me that, in the 
highest youthful circles of Eng- 
land at present, the manners and 
conversation are quite as free as 
they were in the last days of our 
last Empire. In extravagance in 
dress, and license of flirtation, your 
grandes dames could well compete 
with ours; while your “ swells,” 
though a little heavier and more 
solemn, are better dressed and 
quite as inane as the petits creves 
of the Jockey Club. Your Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1871 and 
your Albert Hall open at a most 
critical and most capital time. 
Paris, as it is, is humbled in the 
dust, and as a natural consequence 
will be spurned by the pleasure- 
seekers. Where will they go? To 
Berlin ?— never !— unless ’—and 
my friend, who is a curious mix- 
ture of the patriot and the citizen 
of the world, hissed out between 
his teeth—‘unless in marching 
order. To Vienna? Impossible! 
Where, then, but to London ? Let 
your municipality spend but a 
little money in improving minor 
details, in sweeping the roads and 
watering the streets, in regulating 
the cabs and omnibuses, and they 
will have it repaid to them a 
thousand-fold. There is the 
Sunday, certainly—that horrible 








British Sunday! but even that is 
not so awful as it was. If one could 
only sleep through the bell-tolling 
in the morning, the afternoon is 
passable at “ All Saints” or chez 
Skindles’, or in Kew Gardens, or 
at some of those lovely environs of 
which you Londoners ought to be 
so proud, and of which you think 
so little. Depend upon it, my 
friend, that London has every 
capability for establishing herself, 
for some time to come at least, as 
the capital of civilization in the 
place of fallen Paris; and if she 
has the tact to avail herself of it, 
now is her opportunity !’ 

These are the genuine senti- 
ments of a French gentleman of 
position, who is supposed to know 
our country thoroughly, though 
that may appear doubtful from the 
sanguine expectations he has 
formed of our municipality. 

- During the past month, the 
Albert Hall has been cleared of its 
scaffolding, swept, garnished, and 
brought into a sufficient state of 
forwardness, as to admit of its 
being visited by the shareholders 
and their friends. It is a large 
and undeniably handsome build- 
ing; but it may be recollected 
that many months ago the ques- 
tion of its size was brought for- 
ward by Mr. Dion Boucicault, 
who, quoting a humorous remark 
made by Mr. Charles Mathews, 
of some American theatre, to the 
effect ‘ that it would be the nicest 
theatre in the world, if each actor 
had a speaking-trumpet, and each 
member of the audience a tele- 
scope,’ maintained that the Albert 
Hall would be only fit for specta- 
cular displays on a large scale, and 
would certainly prove too resonant 
for musical purposes. The friends 
of the undertaking and the officials 
maintain that there is no percepti- 
ble vibration, though I am bound 
to state that on the occasion of my 
visit about the middle of February, 
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every tap of every hammer, from 
basement to glazed ceiling, re- 
echoed throughout the place. The 
boxes on the grand tier, costing one 
thousand guineas a piece, without 
calculating the expense of fitting 
them, which will fall upon their 
owners, are of ample size, of 
convenient arrangement, ap- 
proached through a small ante- 
room, which can be shut off at 
will by curtains, and which ma- 
terially conduces to their comfort. 
These boxes are to -be fitted and 
furnished according to the taste 
and fancy of their proprietors, so 
that one may be prepared for 
some violent contrasts in colour, 
material, and style. Two of them 
have been already fitted by lead- 
ing upholsterers, to serve, one 
would suppose, as imens. If 


the example that is set be followed, 
the anterooms of the thousand- 
guinea boxes on the grand tier of 
the Albert Hall will in style of 
paper and ornamentation resemble 


a series of servants’ attics. The 
boxes on the tier above, small, 
narrow, and with an anteroom 


not bigger than a cupboard, seems. 


searcely worth the five hundred 
guineas which is demanded for 
them. It is said that most of 
the orchestra-stalls, of which there 
seems to be an enormous number, 
have been sold; and the general 
public will, therefore, be relegated 
to the galleries, which are spaci- 
ous but very high, and to a 
railed-in circle on the floor of 
the building in the centre, and 
immediately facing the grand 
orchestra. The general appearance 
of the building inside is un- 
doubtedly handsome, and _ the 
colouring, so much of it as can 
be seen, is in good taste, though 
perhaps a little pale and weak. 
The ornamental iron-work scarcely 
tallies with the rest of the orna- 
mentation; but the lighting, about 
which much doubt was expressed, 





nial will, it is said, be the grand- 
est we have seen since the in- 


In these columns, which profess 
to record the principal social 
events of the past month, the 
death of Mr. Robertson, the 
dramatist, must certainly find men- 
tion. As his talents were known 
to and appreciated by the public, 
and as his kindness of heart and 
bonhommie have been borne witness 
to by many of those who were at one 
time his fellow-workers of journal- 
ism, there remains but little to 
say. This much, however, should. 
be said for art’s sake, and the 
possible cure of a certain amount 
of dilettanteism now prevalent. 
No man was ever more thoroughly 
true to the profession—or rather 
to the professions, those of actor 
and dramatist—toe which he be- 
longed than Mr. Robertson. In 
his prosperity, when society 
opened her doors to him, and 
would have made a lion of him, 
he remained true to his old life 
and his old companions. That some 
of those old companions, early 
comrades in Bohemia, did not see 
so much of him in his latter days 
was doubtless owing to the fact 
that, unlike the most gifted of 
their band, they had not been mel- 
lowed by time, experience, and 
good fortune; but to his last hour 
his time and purse were at their 
disposal ; and though less blatant, 
he was not less jealous of the 
honour and dignity of his calling 
than the most vehement among 
them. It has been said, with 
truth, that Mr. Robertson’s cynicism 
was but lip cynicism. Probably 













































































































































who, while waiting for 
success cme was his —~ 


cordium, was essentially sound 
and wholesome. Who is to take 
his place? The complete failure 
of the gentlemen who tried to 
write for the Prince of Wales’s 
company may, perhaps, be for- 
gotten by the public, but is fresh 
in the minds of the authors, and 
is pleasantly reverted to with un- 
failing pertinacity by their friends. 
Who is to take his place? Mr. 
Gilbert’s is the likeliest name that 
occurs to one, and Mr. Theyre 
Smith—if he could only construct 
a good plot, and write as good 
dialogue as that which he has 
given us in ‘ Uncle’s Will,’—will 
stand a very excellent chance. 

I see by the advertisements that 
the drama of ‘ Deadman’s Point’ 
is an unprecedented success at the 
Adelphi Theatre; and from the 
same source I learn that, in the 
opinion of one of the critics, it is 
the best play Mr. Burnand has 
ever written, and that it will run 
for a couple of years atleast. I 
can only give my experience of its 
reception on the night of its pro- 
duction, when its serious charac- 
ters were treated to roars of laugh- 
ter and volleys of chaff; when 
what was supposed to be its comic 
character walked about and ut- 
tered his platitudes without elicit- 
ing the smallest sign of mirth; 
and when the whole piece was 
only rescued from utter condemna- 
tion by a certain amount of 
coarsely-executed scene-painting, 
and by the vigorous efforts of a 
well-planted claque. Mr. Burnand 
is surely the most provoking of 
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the clever young men of the day; 
possessing an admirable vein of 
humour, he interpolates into his 
play a would-be comic character 
without a funny sentence to utter, 
or a .ludicrous situation to fall 
into; and with an appreciation of 
the ridiculous rarely met with, he 
is at a loss to see that his sensa- 
tional melodrama is infinitely more 
preposperous and highly coloured 
than any which he has gloriously 
travestied in the pages of ‘ Punch.’ 
The dialogue is about equal to 
that of the ‘Miller and his Men,’ 
but the characters are not so well 
conceived, nor is the plot so well 
constructed. The acting was not 
unworthy of the piece. Miss Fur- 
tado is prettily pathetic, but utterly 
wanting in force. Mrs. Billington, 
as usual, played Frau Van Winkle 
with a great deal of energy, and 
by her determined expression 
doubtless succeeded in silencing 
some of the malcontents. Mr. 
Billington was a most creditable 
example of the manner in which 
our British soldiers are fed, though 
if he were to get into condition, it 
is doubtful whether we might not 
simultaneously improve his fight- 
ing powers and diminish the army 
estimate. In his silver-laced cap 
Mr. Edgar gave a prophetic fore- 
shadowing of the usefulness of our 
reserve forces in time of actual 
warfare; while villany of the deep- 
est dye never had more effectual 
exponents than the eyebrows of 
Mr. Rayner. 

There is no form of public 
entertainment which has so rapidly 
acquired popularity as that of 
‘readings.’ The effect of the 
institution of those pleasant 
weekly gatherings in.our suburban 
neighbourhoods has been quite 
extraordinary ; men have suddenly 
displayed qualities and faculties, 
for the possession of which no one 
had given them credit. The family 
doctor, whose voice had never 
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risen above a gentle coo, as he 
inquired after your health, or 
suggested the extrusion of your 
tongue, was found to be the owner 
of a magnificent pair of lungs, 
which served him in good stead in 
his declamation of Mark Antony’s 
oration over the dead body of 
Cesar; while the hard, dry, cross- 
grained attorney turned out to be 
a fellow of infinite mirth, and 
convulsed the audience with his 
selections from Dickens and ‘ In- 
goldsby.’ Good public reading is 
an art of which the skilled pro- 
fessors have been few indeed. 
Middle-aged men will recollect 
old Charles Kemble with the 
remains of the noble presence 
and sonorous voice, so much ex- 
tolled in his day; his daughter, 
Mrs. Butler, Thackeray with his 
aristocratic surroundings at Wil- 
lis’s Rooms, and Dickens, first at 
St. Martin’s, afterwards at St. 


James’s Hall, the enormous space 
packed from floor to ceiling with 
an audience hanging on every 
inflection of his voice. They are 


been reading in the provinces and 
in the suburbs, the occasions have 
been rare when Londoners have 
had the opportunity of hearing 
him. During the last month he 
has been at Hanover Square Rooms, 
and on each occasion hundreds 
have been turned away, unable to 
gain admission. To listen to 
Mr. Bellew’s voice alone, deep, 
strong, and sonorous, yet capable 
of most exquisite modulation, is 
a treat to a man with a sensitive 
ear. I do not value the musical 
adjuncts highly, nor do I care one 
bit for the comic business—the 
public being confessedly against 
me in both instances; but to me, 
to hear a fine poem read by Mr. 
Bellew at his best is a great in- 
tellectual treat. 
Epmunp YArEs. 
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